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By Hubert H. Humphrey 


U. S. Senator from Minnesota 


WHO Is FIGHTING 
THE McCCARRAN AcT? 


Foes of the immigration law are now being falsely smeared as " pro-Communist" 


OLITICAL CONTROVERSY has reached a new low when 
p supporters of the McCarran-Walter Immigration Ex- 
clusion Act are content to defend their position merely 
by stating that Communists oppose the law. Whatever 
differences—and they have been serious—I have had 
with Senator McCarran, I have no doubt that he is a 
sincere anti-Communist as he sees it. But he has done 
his cause great damage by choosing to pin the Commu- 
nist label irresponsibly on those who differ with him in 
vital areas of legislation. Such irresponsibility gravely 
damages the cause of serious, effective anti-Communism. 

The Senate passed the McCarran-Walter Act over the 
President’s veto by the narrow margin of two votes. 
Those of us who opposed the bill debated it extensively 
and presented detailed analyses of its undesirable pro- 
visions. Senator McCarran ignored our arguments, re- 
fused to discuss the bill on the merits, and instead was 
satisfied to show in the Congressional Record that the 
Daily Worker and the Communist party didn’t like him 
or his bill. More recently, he has been distributing under 
his frank hundreds of thousands of copies of an irrespon- 
sible article by Herbert G. Moore in a magazine called 
the National Republic. This article states that the Mc- 
Carran Act is a good law because the Communists de- 
nounced it and because a substitute measure was pre- 
pared by “friends of Communists.” This logic is strange, 
indeed; by the same reasoning, Senator McCarran and 
his friends would have to support germ warfare, Trot- 
skyism and lynching, which Communists also denounce. 

Fixing our national policies by supporting whatever 
the Daily Worker denounces is a dangerous practice, 





Tne New Leaver exposed the McCarran-Walter Immigra- 
tion Act long ago (April 28 and June 9, 1952); now we 
spotlight a vicious smear campaign being employed to 
prevent its being amended as President Eisenhower has 
urged, Hubert H. Humphrey, formerly Mayor of Minne- 
apolis and a man of wide experience in fighting Com- 
munism in unions, was elected to the Senate in 1948. 





whether used by liberals or by conservatives. Thus, | 
recall vividly that many liberals attacked Senator Taft 
on the grounds that his votes on foreign affairs matched 
those of Vito Marcantonio. That, too, was unjust. To 
attack and defeat Communism, we cannot automatically 
accept everything they happen to oppose, nor can we 
reject any decent proposals simply because Communists 
find it tactically wise to support them. To be free men, 
we must think for ourselves. 

The record shows that the McCarran-Walter Act shuts 
the doors of America in the faces of thousands of ref- 
ugees and would-be refugees from Communism who, if 
they were admitted to our land, would prove formidable 
fighters for democracy. We find that Section 212(a) 
(10) of that Act excludes from our shores any immigrant 
from a Communist country if the Communist police give 
him a sufficiently bad police record. In other words, our 
State and Justice Departments are obligated to follow 
the decisions of the Communist MVD; a man who is 
hounded by Communist police becomes a “criminal” to 
American immigration authorities. It is therefore quite 
possible that when the Communists attack the McCarran- 
Walter Act, they are actually trying to make sure thal 
millions of patriotic Americans will support this Act. 
Certainly, the Act is a potent weapon for stirring up anti- 
American feeling all over the world, wherever the impact 
of its exclusionist policies is being felt. 

In opposing the McCarran Act, Senate liberals of- 
fered two substitute measures: the Lehman-Humphrey 
Bill (known as the “short bill”) and the Humphrey-Leb- 
man Bill (known as the “long bill”). Senator McCarran 
and the National Republic claim the short bill was written 
by “friends of Communists.” Now the record shows that 
this bill consisted of eight sections, four of which were 
substantially identical with provisions of the McCarran- 
Walter Bill and none of which let down any existing 
bars against subversives or criminals. 

As a matter of fact, Senator McCarran also complained 
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AMONG THE OPPONENTS OF THE EXCLUSION ACT: SENATORS GUY GILLETTE, IRVING M. IVES AND ESTES KEFAUVER 


that the draftsmen of the long bill had stolen his ideas. 
In several instances, the substitute legislation was so 
clearly a better technical drafting job than the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Bill that, at the end of the debate, Senator 
McCarran accepted 21 amendments taken from the 
Humphrey-Lehman drafts. 

Insofar as our bill contained provisions not covered 
by the McCarran-Walter Bill, these provisions were 
strongly anti-Communist. They would have given a pref- 
erence—within the fixed maximum of our immigration 
quota, which was not changed—to refugees from Iron 
Curtain lands, to scientists needed in defense industries, 
and to relatives of American citizens, regardless of coun- 
try or origin. Also, the short bill would have curbed the 
powers of immigration officers by establishing the At- 
torney General’s Board of Immigration Appeals on a 
statutory basis. Finally, the bill would have given quota- 
exempt status to foreigners who enlist in the U. S. Army 
and to children, orphaned by totalitarian warfare and ex- 
termination campaigns, who are adopted by American 
families. Each of these proposals is diametrically opposed 
to Communist interests. How they could have helped 
Communism Senator McCarran never tells us. Instead, 
his Act’s defenders circulate the charge that alternative 
bills were drafted by “friends of Communists.” 

What are the facts? The Lehman-Humpbhrey Bill was 
introduced on October 20, 1951, by a bipartisan group 
of Senators, comprising Senators Hendrickson, Ives, 
Langer, Morse, Benton, Douglas, Gillette, Humphrey, 
Kefauver, Kilgore, Lehman, Magnuson, Moody, Murray 
and Pastore. Several of these Senators had taken the lead 
in exposing Communist agents at home and abroad; 
others had made fine records in advancing counter-mea- 
sures against Communism in the field of foreign rela- 
tions. The bill these Senators introduced was drafted 
by the office of the Legislative Counsel of the United 
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States Senate, a regular agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment established to give technical assistance to all Sen- 
ators in drafting legislation. 

We also discussed the problem with experts. One of 
these experts—whom the National Republic tries to smear 
—is Felix S. Cohen [a frequent New LEADER contributor 
—Epb.]. One of the country’s outstanding experts in 
legislative drafting, and a former law-school professor on 
that subject, his services in drafting or interpreting legis- 
lation had been commanded by such organizations as the 
International Rescue Committee, the Federal Council of 
Churches, the National Board of the YWCA, the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference, the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, the National Lutheran Council, the 
Unitarian Service Committee, the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee, and the Church World Service. 

Mr. Cohen’s role in the Lehman-Humphrey Immigra- 
tion Bill was to give the sort of technical assistance an 
experienced legislative draftsman can give, after the ob- 
jectives of a bill have been fixed, to make sure that these 
objectives are not thwarted by ambiguous wording or 
by failure to consider all the technicalities of existing law. 

Now I would like to discuss, for a moment, Mr. 
Cohen’s record in fighting Communism—not because he 
needs defending, but to show the type of man whom the 
McCarran-Walter Act’s defenders are calling names. In 
recent years, three outstanding steps have been taken 
against Communism: (1) the exposure of covert Com- 
munist agents at home, who exercised a great and malevo- 
lent influence during the Red Decade; (2) the program 
of economic assistance to anti-Communist peoples abroad, 
and (3) the Voice of America. In each of these measures, 
Felix S. Cohen played a large part. 

Consider, first, the long fight for adequate measures 
to expose the agents of Communism. In 1940, a group 
of anti-Communist lawyers, including Mr. Cohen, were 
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deeply concerned at indications of State Department in- 
competence in handling Communist agents. Congress had 
passed, in 1938, the Foreign Agent Registration Aci, 
designed to throw “the pitiless spotlight of publicity” 
upon secret Communist agents. Enforcement of the Act 
was entrusted to the State Department. How that trust 
had miscarried was revealed in the report prepared by 
Felix S. Cohen, released on June 13, 1941, and inserted 
in the Congressional Record of August 14, 1941 by 
Congressman Jerry Voorhis of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities. The following excerpts show the 
thrust of this report: 

“An objective analysis of the operations of the For- 
eign Agent Registration Act must convince any un- 
prejudiced observer that the act has been rendered a 
dead letter, of no practical importance in exposing the 
propaganda activities it was designed to expose... . 
Chief responsibility . . . must be laid at the door of 
the State Department. . . . 

“An examination of the State Department files does 
not reveal the names of any of the Communist leaders 
in this country. Yet the Communist party’s organiza- 
tional manual says: “The decisions of the Executive 
Committee of the Communist International are binding 
for all parties belonging to the Comintern, and must 
be promptly carried out.’. . . 

“Apparently no efforts have been made by the De- 
partment to use the press, radio and other channels in 
accordance with the intent of the framers of the act... . 
The regulations issued by the State Department for the 
enforcement of the act make it inevitable that the in- 
formation that Congress wanted is not collected. This 
result is reached by exempting the most dangerous 
propagandists from the requirements of the act, by 
omitting from the registration forms all questions re- 
lating to details of the agent’s propaganda activities, 
and by inserting a series of loopholes which have the 
effect of facilitating evasion of the purposes of the 
act.” [87 Cong. Rec. A4417-A4419] 

In line with these criticisms, Congress, by the Mc- 
Kellar-Sumners Act of 1942, transferred responsibility 
for administering the laws relating to registration from 
the Secretary of State to the Attorney General, and other- 
wise tightened up most of the loopholes to which Mr. 
Cohen’s study had called attention. 

Another step in our resistance to world Communism 
was the Marshall Plan. (Let it be recalled at this point 
that Senator McCarran himself repeatedly voted against 
appropriations for mutual security, and against military 
aid to Greece and Turkey.) Felix S. Cohen, then Asso- 
ciate Solicitor of the Interior Department and Chairman 
of its Board of Appeals, was one of the members of the 
Inter-Departmental Committee that drafted the original 
Marshall Plan legislation. He later helped draft legisla- 
tion sponsored by Senator Mundt, extending the prin- 
ciples of this plan to India. 

Another major step taken by the United States against 
Communism was the organization of a sound campaign 
of psychological warfare, symbolized by the Voice of 
America. A report edited by Felix Cohen, “Combating 


Totalitarian Propaganda,” sounded what was probably 
the first call for an effective American propaganda cam. 
paign against totalitarianism. This was in June 194], 

In 1943, Mr. Cohen co-authored a more detailed study 
demonstrating the need for a Voice of America. This 
study pointed out that vast sums were being spent on 
Communist “propaganda warfare directed against our 
democracy,” operating through “a vast solar system of 
organizations dominated by totalitarian loyalty and dis. 
cipline,” and that the Federal Government was blocked 
by a series of obsolete statutes from replying. 

Five years later, Congress authorized the organization 
of an effective counter-propaganda campaign against 
world Communism. Senator Lehman and I voted with 
Senator Mundt to secure adequate appropriations for the 
Voice of America and other agencies of this anti-Commu- 
nist campaign; Senator McCarran opposed these efforts. 

In addition, Felix S. Cohen helped lead the anti-Com- 
munist forces in the National Lawyers Guild during the 
early years of that organization. When the Soviet Union 
invaded Finland in 1939, he drafted and secured Guild 
adoption of a resolution condemning the Soviet aggres- 
sion, notwithstanding the opposition of Guild leaders 
Harry Sacher, Louis McCabe, Carol Weiss King and 
Mortimer Riemer. A few months later, Mr. Cohen, former 
Assistant Secretary of State Adolf A. Berle Jr. and other 
distinguished officials and judges in the Guild chal. 
lenged candidates for Guild office to record their opposi- 
tion to Communism. When this challenge was rejected, 
they resigned en masse from the Guild. 

Another fine American whom the National Republic 
must presumably regard as pro-Communist is Monsignor 
O’Grady, who was one of the stalwart opponents of the 
McCarran Act throughout its legislative history. Ordained 
in Dublin, Monsignor O’Grady came to the United States 
in 1912 and studied at Catholic University. He has been 
Dean of Catholic University’s School of Social Work, 
the organizer of Catholic Charities in Washington, and 
General Secretary of the National Conference of Catholic 
Charities for 31 years. We are proud to have been ass0- 
ciated with him in our effort to pass a humane immigr@ 
tion act. I was interested, incidentally, to read excerpts 
from a recent speech he made in Rome, in which he said 
that the McCarran Act was driving many Italians into 
Communist ranks. 

Whatever one may think of the merits or demerits of 
the McCarran-Walter Act—and reasonable men may 
differ on that—there is no reason to identify opposition 
to the Act as Communist-inspired. Indiscriminate attacks 
upon men who have been pioneers in the campaign to 
expose Communist propaganda can only serve to betray 
America. Those Americans who recklessly cry “Commu: 
nist” whenever anybody disagrees with them are making 
it easier than ever for the Communists to isolate America 
from its friends throughout the world and to paralyze us 
internally with a network of mutual suspicions. 
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THE HOME FRONT 


BOHN 


HEN an old friend dies, it is 
W:: though a star had disap- 
peared from the sky. There is con- 
tinuing brightness, new constellations 
take the place of old ones. But for 
you the sky will never be the same 
again. Last week, the eighty-seven 
years of the life of Charles Irvin 
came to an end. For me it means 
that life will never be the same again. 

Charlie held important posts in the 
labor movement. For years, he was 
Editor of the New York Call. For a 
longer period, he contributed a 
Washington column to the Advance, 
the organ of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America. He was also 
the general adviser, orator, writer 
and inspiration of that great and pro- 
gressive labor organization. But all 
these things do not begin to explain 
why I shall miss this man who is 
now gone. 

His office in the Amalgamated 
building was just around the corner 
from the offices of TE New LEaper, 
% chance frequently threw us to- 
gether. That would always mean 
gushes, spurts, real volcanoes of talk. 
We had been through so much to- 
gether during the forty years of our 
friendship. We had been so close in 
our views about things. We had had 
%© many friends in common. 

I never quite realized until now— 
when death has put a terribly definite 
tnd to them—that those chance en- 
counters had importance. For Charlie 
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By William E. Bohn 


Charlie Irvin: 
Optimistic Fighter 


Irvin was constantly giving. He radi- 
ated vitality. You felt better after 
seeing him—stronger, livelier, more 
hopeful. His immense physical vital- 
ity had something to do with it. Well 
over six feet tall and broad of 
shoulder, he went striding trium- 
phantly through the world. But there 
was more to it than that. In his 
biggest fights to make things better, 
Charlie had come out the victor. He 
had seen so much injustice and suf- 
fering alleviated that he had an un- 
shakable faith in future good which 
caught you in its magnetic field every 
time you talked with the man. 

And this helps to account for some- 
thing which I hear trade-union lead- 
ers talking about now that Charlie is 
gone. He was a tremendous worker 
and organizer. His great voice and 
his sharp pen played a leading part 
in many a union organizing cam- 
paign. Yet he never hated the employ- 
ers, the rich, the industrialists. He 
understood and liked even the most 
conservative among them—and they 
respected and admired him and en- 
joyed exchanging stories with him. 
He was democratic to the last degree, 
with a democracy which, like Walt 
Whitman’s, left no one out. He was 
no better than any man. On the other 
hand, no man was better than he. 

This fortunate combination of 
characteristics made it easy for Char- 
lie to play an influential part in many 
important circles. Though he was a 
devoted Socialist and ran faithfully 
to defeat on many a Socialist ticket, 
he had devoted friends among Con- 
gressmen and Washington officials of 
both parties. The two LaFollettes, 
George Norris and many another top 


man in the capital were among his 
intimate friends. More than once, he 
was consulted on important legisla- 
tion. The idea of carrying on the La- 
Follette investigation into labor spy- 
ing is supposed to have been his. 

He was a Socialist from ’way back 
—since 1904 or 1905. But he was a 
practical Socialist, a pragmatic So- 
cialist, an American Socialist. How 
well I remember his days as Editor 
of the Call. That must have been 
from about 1916 to 1922. I fre- 
quently did some little job of writing 
for him in those days. What I recall 
is the tremendous effort which he 
made to turn a Socialist daily into a 
good newspaper. How he fought to 
make it lively, interesting, human! 
How he battled against the Marxians! 
In the end, the paper went down. But 
it gave up because the Socialist move- 
ment went down behind it. 

The fact that the Socialist move- 
ment failed did not mean defeat for 
Charlie Irvin. He wasn’t bent on 
vindicating any economic or socio- 
logical theory. He was out to lessen 
human suffering. He could not rest 
while people lived in slums and 
worked long hours for low wages. 
When he saw that in America the 
Socialist party did not offer the in- 
strument through which alleviation 
was to come, he turned to trade 
unionism and to New Deal politics. 
In both fields, he made substantial 
contributions. 

It was during the time that he was 
their public-relations man that the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America developed the sort of labor 
relations which have placed them in 
the forefront of American trade 
unionism. It has been demonstrated 
that wages and working conditions 
can be improved by mutual consent. 
Down to the end, this man’s eyes 
would shine when he told how a new 
and advantageous agreement had 
been peacefully completed. And at 
the age of eighty-seven, he took an 
active part in the last political cam- 
paign. He would come into his office 
and say: “Probably be dead tomor- 
row; lot of work to do today.” 











OLLENHAUER: AN INTUITIVE ‘FEEL 


BONN 

E REPUBLICANS were in op- 
Woven for a long time, too,” 
John Foster Dulles told the leaders 
of the German Socialist party on his 


recent visit to Bonn, 
great deal of understanding of your 


“so we have a 


position.” Since the Socialists might 
well assume power in West Germany 
some day soon, he suggested, he was 
anxious to maintain contact with 
them as well as with the Adenauer 
Government. Nevertheless, after the 
initial courtesies had been completed, 
there was no sign of a drawing to- 
gether of the respective points of 
view. Dulles and Erich Ollenhauer, 
the Socialist leader, made prepared 
statements, but no discussion ensued. 

As a matter of fact, no real dis- 
cussion was envisaged on this, Mr. 
Dulles’s first trip to Europe as Secre- 
tary of State. Having succeeded to 
the heritage of Dean Acheson, his 
aim was clearly to put Acheson’s po- 
litical formulas—the European De- 
fense Community, the German con- 
tractual agreement and the Schuman 
Plan—to a last test. He could not 
afford to start considering amend- 
ments and new proposals lest the 
whole structure founder in a sea of 
controversy. 

There will be no deviation from 
the principle of a European Army, 
Dulles told the Socialists, and he re- 





Erich Ollenhauer, the party's leader, explains 
its position on the European Army 


Why 


in an exclusive interview 


German Socialists 
Oppose the Treaties 


By David J. Dallin 


jected Ollenhauer’s demand for more 
autonomy for the several national 
units. Neither, he said, can Germany 
be admitted to NATO so long as 
France is opposed, since unanimity 
is required by the NATO statutes. 
Reunification of Germany is possible 
only if the Bonn Government allies 
itself and cooperates fully with the 
West; Germany should not be influ- 
enced by the Kremlin’s hold on East 
Germany to believe that there is an- 
other road to unification. 

Since the Dulles-Ollenhauer meet- 
ing, the stalemate which began in 
Germany—and the rest of Europe— 
last fall, because of the American 
elections, has continued. The dispute 
over ratification of the treaties— 
chiefly between the Government co- 
alition and the Socialists—rages on. 

Since my arrival in Germany, I 
have tried to discuss the situation 
with political leaders and observers. 
After Secretary Dulles’s visit, 1 went 
to see Erich Ollenhauer. It is essential 
for Americans to know and under- 
stand not only the pro-American 
policies of Chancellor Konrad Aden- 
auer, but also the critical attitude of 
the powerful Socialist opposition, 
with its millions of voters and hun- 
dreds of thousands of party members. 
Ollenhauer’s views, right and wrong, 
are an important part of the Euro- 
pean picture today. 


Ollenhauer is an altogether differ. 
ent sort of man from his predecessor, 
Kurt Schumacher, the fiery leader 
who regenerated the German Social- 
ist party after the destruction of 
Nazism. There are two broad types 
of political leader. One is the strong- 
willed, charismatic man, with per- 
haps a touch of genius, who knows 
how to impose his ideas on his fol- 
lowers and his country. Churchill, 
Lenin, Mussolini, Roosevelt and, per- 
haps, Schumacher fall into _ this 
group. 

The other type of political leader 
is essentially a loyal servant of the 
movement. Unspectacular and reli- 
able, he has a knack for detecting po- 
litical currents. Instead of attempting 
to impose his own ideas on his fol 
lowers, he remains faithful above all 
to his intuitive “feel” for the needs 
and desires of his fellow-countrymen. 
Members of this class are Clement 
Attlee, Harry Truman, Léon Blum 
and Erich Ollenhauer. 

The son of a bricklayer, Oller 
hauer joined the German Social 
Democratic party at the age of 18 
After a brief period of flirtation with 
“leftist” ideas, he became and re 
mained a firm adherent of a moder 
ate, centrist position; and he moved 
gradually up in the ranks of party 
leadership. When Hitler came to po’ 
er in 1933, he fled to Prague, thea 
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to Paris and London, returning to 
Germany in 1946. A short, stoutish 
man, calm and friendly in manner 
and a grandfather at 52, Ollenhauer 
is not averse to an occasional glass of 
wine or game of cards. He makes an 
excellent party leader in the Bund- 
estag. 

Although I did not agree with 
every one of Ollenhauer’s ideas, I 
made no attempt to argue with him. 
It was much too obvious to me that 
he drew his convictions from a deep 
well of popular feelings and mass 
emotions. 

In spite of a thoroughly realistic 
attitude toward the Soviet Union and 
Communism, Ollenhauer _ believes 
some good could be achieved by 
direct negotiations with the Kremlin. 
A few days before last Christmas, 
Stalin made one of his “friendly ges- 
tures” in a widely-publicized press 
interview. That the gesture was an 
empty one was shortly demonstrated 
by the continuing deadlock in Korea, 
the collapse of new negotiations over 
Austria, and so on. Ollenhauer, how- 
ever, believes that Stalin may have 
been making a bid to President Eisen- 
hower for an overall global settle- 
ment. and feels it was a mistake not 
to take him up on it. 

Although ideologically a consistent 
“Westerner,” the Socialist leader is 
reluctant to join the Western bloc at 
once: and continues to nourish the 
hope—many might say illusion—that 
there is a way to break the deadlock 
with Russia other than through a 
great increase in military power, 


FEARS ABANDONMENT 


Ollenhauer does not believe that 
Stalin plans to launch an attack on 
Western Europe soon. If it should 
come, however. he doubts that the 
projected German force of twelve 
divisions will be sufficient to stem it. 
As for defense of Germany by a 
European Army, he contends that 
its strategy, largely determined by 
France, will aim at defending the 
Western tip of Europe, leaving Ger- 
many to her fate. The Russians have 
built powerful rocket-launching in- 
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staliations in Thuringia, just behind 
the Iron Curtain, from which Ger- 
many’s large cities could be destroyed 
in a matter of minutes. Moreover, 
Russia is too far away for effective 
retaliation, which would necessarily 
be concentrated on East Germany 
and the satellites. 

In his views on Western methods 
of prosecuting the cold war, as dis- 
tinguished from those on European 
defense, Ollenhauer is convincing. 
The slogan of German unification, he 
stresses, is all-important if Germany 
is to be won over to the Western side 
and her young men persuaded to en- 
list in an Allied army. Yet unification 
has hardly been mentioned by the 
Allies, and it is obvious that certain 
forces—first of all, the French—are 
working against it. Ollenhauer also 
believes, however, that the Adenauer 
Government itself is lukewarm to the 
idea of unification. Whereas West 
Germany is largely Catholic, the East 
is almost completely Protestant. In 
the Bonn Republic, Adenauer’s Chris- 
tian Democratic Union is the largest 
party; but, in a united Germany, the 
Socialists would undoubtedly emerge 
as the majority party and take over 
the Government. 

The European Defense Commu- 
nity, as now planned, consists of six 
countries—France, Italy, West Ger- 
many, Belgium, the Netherlands and 
Luxembourg—with largely Catholic 
populations. In each, Catholic parties 
either control the Government or are 
very powerful. Ollenhauer opposes 
limiting the EDC to these six and in- 
sists on the inclusion of Britain, Den- 
mark and Norway, three non-Catholic 
countries with strong Socialist par- 
ties. His main criticism, however, is 
directed at Germany’s position in the 
Defense Comnuunity. A conquered 
nation, even an occupied nation, he 
points out, can survive and even 
prosper: but it cannot become an ac- 
tive member of a fighting alliance 
unless it enjoys equal rights with its 
partners. No anti-Soviet military co- 
alition can be effective if a part of 
its soldiers are given an inferior 
status. 


In analyzing domestic political 
affairs in West Germany, Ollenhauer 
made a number of interesting obser- 
vations. German youth, he declared, 
shows no significant traces of the 
rise of a new aggressive, militarist 
spirit. Youth, in general, is remain- 
ing outside the political parties; the 
concept with the greatest current 
appeal is that of a European com- 
munity: “Europe is becoming an 
idea.” 


YOUTH NOT NATIONALIST 
After World War I, violently na- 


tionalist secret societies, consisting 
chiefly of young men, emerged all 
over Germany; before long, they 
fused into the National Socialist 
party. Today, there is almost no 
youth in neo-Nazi organizations like 
the Freikorps and others. These 
groups draw their membership from 
the prewar generation; they seem to 
have lost their power of attraction 
for young Germans. This is the sig- 
nificant and decisive difference be- 
tween political trends in the 1918-23 
period and in 1945-53. 

In the newly reconstituted Social-: 
ist International, the German So- 
cialist party, because of its size, 
occupies a place at the very top along 
with the British Labor party. It is 
no secret, however, that the gulf be- 
tween the German Socialists and their 
French confréres, who remain very 
anti-German, is the most serious of 
the various divergences which weaken 
the international organization. In this 
rift, the British Laborites have fol- 
lowed a wavering course, favoring 
first one side and then the other. 

Events in Germany today must all 
be viewed in the light of the election 
campaign which is due to open soon. 
The latest date at which the elec- 
tions can be held by law is Sep- 
tember, but the Bundestag can be 
dissolved before that if Chancellor 
Adenauer deems it advisable. So far, 
it is impossible to predict the out- 
come, but American policy in Europe 
in the months to come can easily in- 
fluence many voters in making up 
their minds. 
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UROPEANS CAN REST ASSURED. America is not the bar- 
baric Rome which Hollywood and the Communists 
led us to believe it was. In the words of a new magazine* 
now inundating Europe, America, too, has “poets and 
novelists, painters and musicians, thinkers and scholars, 
critics and architects who have gifts of the first order. 
. .. This solemn discovery is being communicated to 
Europeans in four languages, with possibly more to fol- 
low, at a subsidized price, and in a format designed to 
catch the most jaundiced eye. Financed by the Ford Foun- 
dation, which is dedicated to works of philanthropy as 
well as education (under which heading does this project 
come?), Perspectives is based on the proposition that 
culture in America is not sterile, but, on the contrary, very 
much alive and of value to the rest of the world—if it 
would only listen. With equal solemnity, we salute this 
proud yet modest claim. Marshall aid has gone, but its 
evangelical spirit moves on; Paul Hoffman, late director 
of the European Cooperation Administration, is also head 
of the Ford Foundation. One may perhaps be excused if 
one is not quite so overawed as to accept the assurance of 
the editor that his magazine is “free of propaganda. . . .” 
In the fullness of her power, America is not disposed to 
admit inferiority, even though she may not always claim 
superiority, in any sphere of life. If the symbol of the 
assembly line pleases as a token of her material strength, 
she must also insist on the possession of more subtle quali- 
ties. Cultural propaganda is an integral part of Great 
Power status, and a realization of one’s country’s respon- 
sibility for world freedom, as the phrase goes, infects 
even the intellectual with a consciousness of the need for 
assertion. It is not necessarily a crude assertion; but it is 
perceptible. At one and the same time, the indigenous 
values and the world significance of American culture are 
insisted upon. Other nations, especially the British, have 
indulged in such test-matches of learning and art; there is 
no reason why America should not. 
Perspectives is composed of reprints of recent American 
writing or art, music, history and philosophy, as well as 
poetry and short stories. One cannot quarrel with the qual- 


*Perspectives, number one, autumn 1952; published quarterly by Intercultural 
Publications Inc., New York. 


ity of these snippets of culture. Meyer Schapiro on Van 
Gogh, Arthur Berger on Copland, William Carlos Wil- 
liams on Cortez, and Jacques Barzun on philosophy, as 
well as the poetry of Marianne Moore, indicate the wide 
sweep of the dragnet employed by the advisory editors— 
some fifty-two of the best names. It has range, it has in- 
telligence, and it has a terrifying earnestness. Perspectives 
is informed throughout with high and noble purpose; it 
is all very much like a museum, and one must confess to 
the slight feeling of stuffiness which sometimes comes over 
one in a museum. Perhaps the greatest threat to Europe 
lies not in the military power of America or in the con- 
tagious quality of its materialism, but in the rather glassy- 
eyed seriousness of its intellectuals. The same devoted care 
that goes into the making of a Ford has been spent on this 
production. One wishes that some of the humor which per- 
sists in America, despite professors of writing, could have 
been included in this first issue. Perhaps that is a way- 
ward thought. At any rate, Perspectives has value—the 
value of any compendium. 

This same dogged endeavor is evident in its stated pur- 
pose: “Appreciation of the arts can act as a solvent for 
ideological differences of opinion.” The intellectual here 
has been given the weighty task of acting as a kind of neu- 
tralizing agency which will level out political barriers 
while remaining above the battle. But is this not to mis- 
understand the intellectual’s source of political influence? 
The intellectual in a free society is seldom a hired propa- 
gandist; but his role as a creator of social myths—the 
peak of propaganda perfection—is a crucial one. The no- 
tion that ideological differences can be resolved by avoid- 
ing the subject—which is politics—is indeed curious. It 
may or may not be true—one is inclined to doubt it—but 
more significantly it represents a far different attitude 
from that which the American intellectual held earlier— 
say, under the New Deal. 

Such a concept in truth indicates some of the political 
difficulties of the American intellectual in his home en- 
vironment today. The self-confident facade of Perspectives 
is misleading; it is all very well in front of the Europeans, 
but self-confidence has hardly been the hallmark of the 
American intellectual since 1945. His position and political 
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authority have ebbed as the myths he created for society 
and himself have disintegrated. The American intellectual, 
more than most, resents and dislikes propaganda; he is 
too wise and knows too much concerning its operation. 
Yet he is not unconcerned with its use. His claim for 
political prestige—or, more plainly, political power—like 
that of any other section of the community, must rest on 
his ability to evolve a vivid myth which will cause men 
to follow his leadership. To say that the manipulation of 
opinion is not the work of those who seek new frontiers 
of thought is to give the intellectual too high a rank; 
what other social function does he have? 

Despite their contempt for propaganda, American in- 
tellectuals have not been above such activities. The New 
Deal was perhaps their greatest opportunity for the 
making of political myths. With few exceptions, they gave 
united support to the Roosevelt administrations, and by 
their pens and their eager tongues created the myth of 
Jeffersonian democracy reborn. The enemy was big busi- 
ness, the hero the worker—a simple equation which fur- 
nished material for righteous indignation. It was not the 
professional politicians or the paid propagandists who 
poured out wholesale the myths of the era. They were left 
far behind in the articulate, babbling enthusiasm of 
writers, painters and scholars for the discovery of eternal 
political truths. 

Perhaps the climax of this process came in Arthur 
Schlesinger Jr.’s book, The Age of Jackson, where a smil- 
ing FDR merges into the sour visage of a general now be- 
come an earlier spokesman of the urban masses and who 
could therefore claim to be the spiritual father of the New 
Deal. Could hero-worship do more? The philosophy of 
agrarian democracy was applied to a centralized bureauc- 
racy, and the personal trauma of a James Farrell was seen 
to have immense social significance. Majority rule versus 
minority rights was the center of prolonged philosophical 
controversies in which dignified constitutional lawyers 
thought they were reproducing the atmosphere of the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1787. Labor unions became the 
symbol of a new collectivism. Political emotionalism was 
restored to America; history and life were divided into 
two parts, the good and the bad, the spirit and the flesh. 

Much sound and fury; not all of it without value, but 
much of it without content. But let no one say that the 
American intellectual is not an effective propagandist; he 
bemused a generation. He created an integrated, coherent 
and consistent philosophy and vision of politics—an 
ideology. That it was the work of intellectuals does not 
make it any the less true to say that it was propaganda; 
nor does it tarnish the fact that it was through this means 
that the intellectual became a leader of his nation. Com- 
mitment to a cause was amply repaid by high political 
status. For once, the American intellectual was not kicking 
against the traces, but was being followed by a team eager 
to believe in his slogans of encouragement. His political 
sickness today lies precisely in his inability to create myths 
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with meaning for American society. Perspective gives 
some clues to his political impotence, for it reveals some 
of the divisions and dilemmas in his thought which pre- 
vent him from developing new attitudes concerning new 
problems. The impact of elections and investigations is 
enough to scatter the best of thoughts; but the internal 
condition of his own ideas is the heart of the matter. 

“Rice,” a short story by Henry Steiner in this issue of 
Perspectives, tells of the tragedy of power. The fulfilment 
of his duty by an American soldier involves the killing 
of an old man, a Korean, who only desired to protect his 
property by hoarding his rice. Power becomes an abom- 
ination; right and wrong cease to have meaning, and 
death is the only reality. One can have only sympathy 
with this view, but it must be recognized that the intel- 
lectual’s own tragedy lies in a sharpening of insight which 
weakens his political strength; for political strength. 
crude as it is, involves judgment, and belief in the judg- 
ment, not neutrality. The intellectual as a propagandist 
can be effective only if he breaks through this dilemma in 
such a way as, say, Hemingway did in an earlier period 
of blood. It is not that the intellectual has developed a 
new consciousness of the tragedy of power; it is rather 
that his emphasis has shifted away from its social use- 
fulness. The Hemingway exaltation in power is replaced 
by a question mark. 

Power is tolerable only when decently clothed in a 
myth. At one time, the Wilsonian liberal tradition pro- 
vided such a cloak for the realities of international rela- 
tions, but it has long since disintegrated under the blows 
of modern dictatorship. So far, the intellectual has not 
discovered a myth sufficient to take its place. NATO’s ends 
he will praise, but when he contemplates the means to 
which it obligates himself and his country he has spasms 
of nervous doubt. If one intellectual is feverishly in favor 
of world organization, another still has strong streaks of 
isolationism left in him. Neither is at home in the postwar 
world. He can neither praise nor condemn the use of 
power in international relations; he can only stare and 
wonder what next—which is just what his fellow citizens 
are doing, although with less beating of the breast. 

This dilemma has even reached the atomic scientists, 
whose Bulletin carries the famous cover showing a clock 
at five minutes to midnight (or has it been moved up a 
little now?). Each time the scientists invent a new and 
more destructive bomb, they accompany its birth with a 
yet more frenzied statement imploring that it not be used. 
One can only admire the earnestness of their endeavor in 
both fields. But the clock illustrates perhaps not so much 
the dilemma of society as their own. Presumably on the 
day they press the last great button, the magazine will 
show the clock at midnight; this will at least satisfy their 
sense of drama and neatness. The social scientist, too, re- 
flects this quandary. He describes political power as the 
reality of international life, and then weakly hopes for a 
reasonable compromise between nations which, as his an- 
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alysis has just demonstrated, cannot reasonably compro- 
mise. The dilemmas of power are old ones and are not 
confined to the American intellectual; but until they are 
resolved in his mind, he has little to say to society. A 
new Locke, perhaps, is needed to create the ideologies 
within which national power can work. 

But where is the triumphant liberalism which has be- 
come the recognizable characteristic of the American in- 
tellectual? Professor Barzun’s contribution to Perspectives 
would have us eschew its ideals for a more humdrum but 
equally useful pragmatism. When he sings a hymn to the 
practical man in “America’s Romance with Practicality,” 
he tries to make it the new democratic virtue, but only 
succeeds in showing how far back the intellectual has 
been driven from his earlier ideals of what is right and 
proper. Democracy, he tells us, “should fight expediently 
for the survival of its . . . convictions.” But what convic- 
tions? Is America today struggling for Professor Barzun’s 
good-natured pragmatism or Senator McCarthy’s bad- 
tempered anti-Communism? If the world was composed 
of Barzuns, there would be no need for myths: but surely 
he is not so modest as to believe that. America, he points 
out correctly, is no more practical than any other nation. 
but does not this lead to the recognition that, no less than 
any other nation, it has need for a set of beliefs? 

Liberalism was once that belief, but the crisis of today 
is providing such a high standard of living? President 
driven back upon its contradiction between individualism 
and étatisme, its slogans either irrelevant or dully repeti- 
tive, and its opponents greedily picking its bones, it has 
lost its hold as a picture of life as it is and should be. It is 
not only the facts of international life that confuse it. 
What has it to say about the sins of business when sin 
is providing such a high standard of living? President 
Truman’s threat a few years back to nationalize the steel 
industry was the deadest of duds. Nor does a demand for 
the rights of labor have much meaning in a situation 
where the issue is the rights of the rest of the nation. A 
Fair Deal government, offspring of the New Deal, became 
a strike-breaking agency of unsurpassed power. Social- 
security and minimum-wage laws have become admin- 
istrative problems on which there is such a large measure 
of agreement that they have ceased to be political issues. 

At one time, the intellectual could dig deep into liber- 
alism and come up with a nugget which would strengthen 
the confidence of the New Deal in itself. No more. Those 
who cling to it do as the shipwrecked man does to a raft— 
desperately, but without much idea of where it will take 
him. Others have abandoned it with much rhetorical flour- 
ish. Still others have lost their clear vision and find it 
reduced to a golden mist of abstractions. When Thorn- 
ton Wilder talks of world literature in Perspectives, 
he speaks bravely, but says little. He announces the ad- 
vent here and now of a world literature—this in a maga- 
zine dedicated to the culture of one nation—and thereby 
provides a common spectacle: the American intellectual 
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torn between his native roots and his good-hearted but 
vague wish for world integration. New Deal liberalism 
was cloudy enough, but at least it did not have the phan. 
tasmagoria of world culture to contend with; it therefore 
gained much in concreteness. The disappearance of this 
concreteness has made the intellectual in America a worri- 
some creature whose pessimism is only thinly covered 
with a layer of optimism. Mr. Faulkner’s “I Decline to 
Accept the End of Man,” reprinted here, indicates his 
growing concern lest the end of man occur. Such writings 
are not manifestoes; they are confessions of doubt. Marx 
did not proclaim that he would not accept the end of the 
working class; he described the glory of its future. 

One may justly suspect that part of this dilemma of lib- 
eralism can be attributed to the increasing fear in the 
minds of the intellectuals that, even if Hiss and Lattimore 
were not the hellish fiends claimed hy excited Senators, 
there is still cause for some uneasiness. Was liberalism. 
cum-socialism, or whatever amalgam it was that brought 
about such actions, in its heyday incompatible with com- 
mon-sense ideas of caution and loyalty? The tragedy of 
folly is not the tragedy of treason: but it causes men to 
pause. Liberalism is not discredited in the United States, 
nor have intellectuals taken flight from it—except for the 
more delicate ones. But the present-day defensiveness of 
liberalism is in sorry contrast to its youthful and optim- 
istic aggressiveness of the 1930s and 1940s. 

The fact that the American intellectual is not re-living 
his historic role of political propagandist is one indication 
of the divisions within his own mind and of his weakened 
position in his own land. Will a Republican Administra- 
tion be the occasion for a new growth? Or will he counter 
with twenty-year-old slogans? Perhaps, after an inter- 
regnum, he will return with redoubled force. But today 
the dilemmas in his thought reflect the inadequacy of his 
old myths when they are face to face with new problems; 
it is this which has robbed him of his ability to create 
the ideas which could give him leadership. 

This situation is not peculiar to the American intel- 
lectual; the corroding of the Socialist myth in Britain. and 
the frantic efforts of Mr. Bevan to shore it up, reflect 
similar stresses and strains. But the position of the in- 
tellectual in America has been traditionally a more ex- 
posed one, and he need not expect to be left unmolested. 
Time magazine, in a vicious attack on intellectuals, can 
now openly refer to them as “the eggheads.” Such is the 
measure of their degradation. 

The causes lie deep in American society, although the 
results are plain. Having lost his sureness of touch. the 
intellectual can only peck and scratch at what annoys him 
in Government policy. Dogma and its propagation are the 
tools and necessities of leadership: and leadership falls to 
those who can make the myths which society, and groups 
within society, require. If the intellectual cannot assume 
this function, then other less congenial groups will. 


(This article is reprinted from the London monthly, Twentieth Century.) 
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By Joseph R. Fiszman 


n 1944, when a group of American 
war correspondents visited Yenan, 
the oasis of Chinese Communism, they 
ecountered a Japanese who called 
himself “Susumo Okano.” Okano 
and his Chinese wife lived in a cave 
cose to General Chu Teh, leader of 
the Chinese Red armies; his blue 
cotton uniform made Okano hardly 
distinguishable from other officials 
of Mao’s “New Democracy.” 
Americans were amazed by this 
Japanese. Okano did not bow low 
with fawning compliments, did not 
smile obsequiously, did not suck air 
through his teeth in search for a 
proper word and did not say 
“arrigato.” Few of the correspond- 
ents knew who Okano really was. 
But when one American casually 
asked him what he thought of the 
many Japanese prisoners of war in 
China, Okano answered: 

“Each Japanese prisoner of war 
who goes back unindoctrinated 
will be a force against us; each 
who returns with new ideas in his 


head will be an active fighter for 
the New Democracy.” 


Many years have passed since then. 
The New Democracy has taken on 
newer forms—corruption, mob trials, 
concentration camps, jails filled with 
political prisoners. And Susumo 
Okano has gone back to Japan via 
Manchuria and Korea, flying part of 
the way in Soviet planes, part of the 
way in American planes, and from 
Korea direct to Japan by boat with 
the aid of American Military Police. 
When he was back home, it developed 
that this talkative, friendly Japanese 
of Yenan was none other than Tetsu 
(or Sanzo) Nosaka, one of the found- 
ts of the Japanese Communist 
party, who, in 1935, had been ap- 
pointed by Stalin to the Presidium 
of the Comintern. (Mao Tse-tung 
was named to the Presidium that 
same year.) Stalin himself had sent 
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Nosaka to Yenan, where for ten years 
he kept a watchful eye on Mao, then 
under Kremlin suspicion. Later, Stal- 
in himself dispatched him from Yen- 
an to Japan, where Kyuichi Tokuda, 
liberated by the Americans after 
long years in jail, had begun to re- 


Japanese Communism was 


for winning the hearts, if not the 
votes, of the frustrated Japanese in- 
telligentsia. He was not worried when 
the party weakened at the polls, 
when it lost all its deputies in the 
Diet. His men were busy disguising 
the party behind various popular 


rebuilt in the Chinese hills 
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In Japan 
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MR. OKANO: OLD PUPILS ARE RETURNING SOON 


organize the broken fragments of the 
Japanese Communist party. 

The party which Tokuda was try- 
ing to reorganize was built along the 
old Communist lines, a bit hastily, 
with a membership consisting of 
“over-emotional” workers from Osa- 
ka and Tokyo whose chief slogan 
was “Down with the Emperor.” This 
did not suit Stalin. The composition 
of the party was too limited. The 
slogans against the Emperor—which 
could alienate thousands of poten- 
tial fellow-travelers—were premature. 

Okano-Nosaka, however, knew and 
understood the latest Stalin methods 


fronts, cleansing its ranks of de- 
viationists and “marginal members.” 

Finally, the party went into semi- 
underground. Such riots as that of 
1946 against the Diet and the bloody 
May Day parade of 1952 (when 
10,000 young Japanese Communists 
armed with bamboo sticks, brass 
knuckles and iron pokers gathered 
on the streets) were nothing less than 
“dress rehearsals for revolution,” 
in Norman Thomas’s phrase. Until 
the curtain rises for the actual per- 
formance, the party’s objectives are 
diversion, infiltration and espionage. 

The Japanese prisoners of war who 
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returned from Siberia reinforced the them. In school they are together 
party’s ranks with trained and dis- with converted men. . . . The other 
ciplined Soviet agents. They went students and the teachers observe 


f “ger at> k them closely. They want to be cer- 
rom the caring camps, make tain of their success and can judge 


dancing and singing the “ Akahata,” the honesty of everyone. They con- 
straight to party locals rather than tinue working patiently on those 
to their villages and families. With who may not be firm yet or who 


may only pretend to shed their 
old ideology. . . . The change of 
thought of the student develops 


this same frenzy, these soldiers of the 
Kwantung Army had formerly sacri- 


ficed their lives for Tojo. naturally in the course of the 
Now, with Japanese merchants theoretical and practical studies in 
hungry for the Chinese market, with preparation for our work during 


and after the war.” (Quoted from 
The Challenge of Red China, by 
Gunther Stein.) 


intellectuals speaking openly of a 
“third force” to include Japan, Com- 
munist China and Nehru’s India, the 
leadership of the party is seeking re- This was during the period 1944- 
inforcements for its conspiratorial 1945, when the greatest number of 
army. These reinforcements consist of | Japanese prisoners the Chinese Com- 
30,000 Japanese civilians and POWs munists held was less than 4,000. 
still in Red China. Who are they? The situation has changed consid- 
When Okano was in Yenan, he or- __ erably since. After the war, the Rus- 
ganized the Japanese People’s Eman- _sians in Manchuria shared with the 
cipation League and the Japanese Chinese Communists not only the 
Peasants and Workers School for the captured Japanese armaments, but 
prisoners of the Communist Eighth the Japanese prisoners as well. When 
Army. In his own words: Nationalist General Fu Tso-yi de- 
“Ie ip net co very dificalt [te se fended Peking with his back to the 
educate them] although it often cient Tsu Chin Wall—this, accord- 
takes many months, and a year or ing to American military men, was 
even more in some hard cases.... the key battle of the civil war—he 
They are just military students had before him not only the Chinese 
= have the same freedom as  6¢ Lin Piao’s army but also the “re- 
inese military students and me te 

wear the same uniform. This in it-  ©ducated” Japanese manning infantry 
self makes a deep impression on guns and mortars. According to 





TOWING SERVICE 
In India’s grow-more-food campaign, elephants will be trained to draw tractors 
which are lying idle for lack of spare parts—News item. 
In India, where gasoline 
And parts are quite a factor, 
The farmer sits at ease, serene, 
Upon his shiny tractor. 


And when perchance he shifts his gears 
And presses on his throttle, 

The plodding beast just flaps his ears, 
As wise as Aristotle. 


The tractor’s here to stay, perforce. 
We've facts enough to prove it. 
But when it stays too long, of course, 
Well, something has to move it. 


—Richard Armour 








some reports, these same Japanese 
are fighting alongside the Chines 
“volunteers” in Korea. 

Now the Chinese Communists are 
using thousands of Japanese experts 
—-specialists in industry and special. 
ists on warfare. The Municipal 
Building on Boone Road in Red 
Shanghai has become the center of 
the remaining “emancipated” Japa. 
nese. And at the Intelligence School 
in Shihchiachuang, Japanese students 
take courses together with Chinese in 
such subjects as enemy espionage, 
propaganda methods, economics, and 
street warfare. For the Japanese 
students, there are additional courses 
in Japanese politics and daily exer- 
cises in judo. Among their text 
books are the revised Fundamental 
Thesis on the Japanese Question and 
the writings of Mao and Stalin. 

Obviously, these men would help 
old Sanzo Nosaka. So now a dele 
gation of the Japanese Red Cros 
Committee under the leadership of 
Tadatsugu Shimazu, together with 
two members of the Japan-China 
Friendship Association, and Mase 
haru Hatanaka and Yoshitaro Hirao 
of the Japanese Peace Committee 
have gone to China to negotiate the 
repatriation of the remaining 30,00 
Japanese. The Mao regime has al 
ready declared that it had not sent 
back the 30,000 before because of 
lack of shipping and that it “is always 
willing to help repatriate those Jap 
nese who voluntarily wish to go back 
to their homeland, except war crim 
inals.” The “war criminals” are ob 
viously those who are not politically 
reliable. So if the delegation of the 
Japanese Red Cross Committee and 
the fellow-travelers succeeds (which 
it most probably will), Mao will have 
helped his old friend Okano obtain 
a freshly trained cadre, and the free 
world will have new cause for com 
cern in Japan. The entire affair wil 
prove, once again, Stalin’s infinite 
patience in never giving up any caus 
as completely lost. Certainly the 
rise of Yenan’s outcasts of just 4 
decade ago is a lesson for our ow! 
sometimes hasty policy-makers. 
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Stalin is doomed to Hitler's fate 


Wortpb Lasor Views 
Soviet ANTI-SEMITISM 


By J. H. Oldenbroek 


Secretary-General, 
International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions 


REE TRADE UNIONS have always 

firmly opposed racial discrimina- 
tion and have often been active in 
relief measures for its victims. The 
Executive Board of the ICFTU was, 
consequently, only reaffirming the 
deep-rooted aversion of millions of 
working men and women throughout 
the world to all forms of racial in- 
tolerance when, at its last session, it 
adopted a declaration condemning 
in the strongest terms the anti-Sem- 
itic aspects of the Prague trial. 

Since then, the conscience of the 
civilized world has been further 
shocked by the news of the mon- 
strous accusations brought against a 
group of Moscow doctors, nearly all 
of whom, as Soviet propagandists 
went out of their way to emphasize, 
are Jews. The Moscow doctors are 
the latest victims of a campaign 
which started some three or four 
years ago in Soviet Russia and which 
has been gathering momentum since. 
At first, the campaign was directed 
chiefly at writers and administrators. 
They were never openly labeled as 
Jews; “cosmopolitan” was the word, 
and it came to have the force of 
anathema. The campaign has now 
been broadened to include Jews in 
all walks of life, and now “bour- 
geois Zionist” is the hate-inspiring 
epithet. 

The similarity of Stalin’s anti-Sem- 
itic drive to Hitler’s attempt to ex- 
terminate the Jews has been widely 
noted. In its effects, certainly, the 
parallel is obvious: the concentration 
camps, the suicides, the thousands of 
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Jews desperately seeking to flee. Less 
attention has been paid to the sim- 
ilarity in the motives of the two 
dictators. Hitler and Stalin both 
endeavored to build up totalitarian 
police states hermetically sealed off 
from the rest of the world, not only 
physically, but intellectually. 

It was important for Hitler to get 
rid of the Jews as a compact group 
having friends and relatives in the 
outer world; it is equally urgent for 
Stalin’s dictatorial purposes. 
1917, emigration from Soviet Russia 
has been virtually forbidden, except 
for a tiny trickle of Jews who were 
allowed to go to Palestine during the 
1920s. It is also true, of course, that 
large numbers of Russians either de- 
serted from the Soviet Army or re- 
fused to return from POW or DP 
camps after the Second World War. 
But, in all cases, their immediate 
relatives in Russia were arrested and 
sent to forced-labor camps. The Jews 
are thus the only remaining group 
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having friends in a free country. 

It is not yet clear whether Stalin 
aims, as Hitler ultimately did, at the 
physical extermination of the Jews. 
But it is plain that he is seeking 
to drive them out of public life, to 
terrorize them and thus snap a link 
between Russia and the free world. 

There is another respect in which 
Stalin’s motives resemble Hitler’s. 
That is the “master race” notions 
with which the Georgian dictator 
hopes to revive Russian patriotism 
and make it serve his ends. This is a 
development of the last war, when 
millions of Russian peasants, who 
were not interested in fighting for his 
regime, were persuaded to march and 
die for the Russia of Alexander 
Nevsky, Peter the Great, Suvorov and 
Kutuzov. The success of this propa- 
ganda switch, marked by the graves 
of millions of Russian muzhiks, led 
Stalin to continue building up the 
myth. Hence the seemingly endless 
series of “discoveries” that the real 
authors of most modern inventions 
were Russians. Hence the rehabilita- 
tion of countless figures of Russian 
history—previously despised in Com- 
munist doctrine, now state heroes. 
Into this myth of Russia’s historic 
world mission the Russian-Jewish 
scientist, doctor, musician or writer 
clearly does not fit. 

Stalin no doubt reckons that anti- 
Semitism will help neutralize the re- 
sistance of the traditionally Jew-bait- 
ing peasantry and middle classes of 
his satellites. He also hopes for 
political dividends in the Arab coun- 
tries and, perhaps, in Germany. All 
these calculations are important to a 
man planning aggression on a world 
scale. But has he calculated the effect 
of this despicable policy on the labor 
movement in the free world? 

That is another mystery of the 
Kremlin, to which the ICFTU does 
not pretend to have the answer. What 
we do know for certain is that this 
latest move of Stalin’s has confirmed 
free trade unionists everywhere in 
their determination to work for his 
downfall as steadfastly as they did 
for that of his predecessor, Hitler. 








Another look at past illusions seems warranted 


American Jews ana 


nme Kremlin Purges 


By Eugene Lyons 


HE OFFICIAL GANG-UP on Jews, 

long under way in the Soviet 
sphere, is clearly shaping up for a 
climax of horror unlimited. There 
will be no old-style “popular” po- 
groms; even the butchering of inno- 
cents is a state monopoly. 

We are sufficiently familiar with 
the pattern of purges to know that 
for every Jew arrested and publicly 
accused, hundreds and, more likely, 
thousands are being imprisoned and 
tortured without benefit of publicity; 
that for every one executed after a 
trial, hundreds will be finished off 
without this cynical formality. 

The planned Soviet purge is like an 
iceberg. The great bulk of it is un- 
der the surface, with only a few 
peaks visible. In the blood-lettings 
of 1936-38, the world was aware of 
a few score shot after the Moscow 
trials. Actually, at least fifty thou- 
sand were killed, at least a million 
liquidated by measures short of 
murder. And the process, as was in- 
tended by the executioners, struck 
terror to the hearts of tens of mil- 
lions living under the constant threat 
of arrest. 

During the years when I worked in 
Moscow, there was the large-scale 
purge of the “old intelligentsia.” The 
fact that it coincided with the uni- 
versal wretchedness of the First Five- 
Year Plan was not accidental, of 
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course. I recall beginning a dispatch, 
which I did not expect to pass the 
censors, approximately as follows one 
grim morning: “The Soviet Govern- 
ment moved today to solve the criti- 
cal shortage of meat by slaughtering 
forty-eight top officials of the Meat 
Trust.” 

What remains with me even more 
vividly than the carnage, however, is 
the crushing atmosphere of terror in 
which all engineers, technicians, ad- 
ministrators and economic bureau- 
crats lived at the time. The stench of 
fear was ever in their nostrils. A sud- 
den knock at the door, an unexpected 
telephone call, a glimpse of a Black 
Maria in the night, could reduce 
strong men to trembling weakness. 
The memory of an indiscreet word or 
an honest mistake could drive men 
to suicide. 

This is the climate of amorphous 
terror in which, we may be sure, the 
two and a half million Jews in the 
Communist areas live today. In the 
concern for a handful of doctors or 
officials told off for public sacrifice, 
free men should not overlook the 
colossal tragedy of Soviet Jewry as 
a whole: trapped, helpless, earmarked 
for persecution, and forbidden to 
weep. 

One infamy even the Nazis did not 
think of, I expect, will be visited 
upon Jews in the Communist lands. 
To demonstrate their “loyalty” to the 
butchers, they will be forced to shout 
hurrah for every new butchery, even 
as engineers had to do when engin- 
eers were being terrorized. 

A great many things are being said 








Samuel Gompers—Most, but not all, Jews 
followed his anti-Bolshevism from 1917 on. 


and written about Soviet anti-Semit- 
ism as Stalin openly joins Haman 
and Hitler. More will be said and 
written as the magnitude of the so- 
cialized pogroms becomes more ap- 
parent. But one aspect of the horror 
is not receiving the attention it mer- 
its. I refer to its significance for 
Jews in America and in the free 
world generally. 

In the last thirty years, a number 
of Jews, especially among the edu: 
cated and the well-to-do, came to de- 
fend the Soviet Union and its works. 
Influenced by Communist props 
ganda about racial equality and the 
proscription of anti-Semitism, they 
found it possible to gloss over a 
sorted Soviet obscenities. In a glow 
of liberal righteousness, they tended 
to accept Sovietism “despite every: 
thing.” Today, presumably, they are 
searching their conscience in melat- 
choly remorse. 

I have in mind. of course, self 
deluded liberals, not hardened Con- 
munists. It would be well for them— 
as Jews, as liberals, as human be 
ings—to examine their past pro-Sov- 
iet sentiments honestly and publicly. 
They can atone for their blunder 
and, at the same time, make a pos 
tive contribution to fundamental de 
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cencies by getting to the core of their 
conduct—to the moral delinquency 
at the heart of their present plight. 

Some years ago, at Camp Tami- 
ment. I found myself sharing a table 
with a prominent rabbi, renowned 
for his liberalism. Inevitably, Soviet 
Russia came up for table conversa- 
tion—and my appetite, normally first- 
rate. left me. 

Yes, the rabbi conceded. the Soviet 
system has a lot of unpleasant ex- 
crescences and excesses which he, 
too, regretted. But wasn’t I “ob- 
sessed” by these surface phenomena 
while ignoring the essence, the better 
world in birth? After all, the prin- 
ciple of equality, in particular racial 
equality, had been established. 

In the last few weeks, this same 
rabbi has been issuing emotional and 
deeply sincere statements excoriating 
the Soviets for their orgy of anti- 
Semitism, calling upon the civilized 
world to protest and to resist the Red 
Hitlerism. But I have searched in 
vain for a word of self-rebuke, for 
an overtone of contrition over his 
many years of guarded approval of 
Sovietism. I could find little recog- 
nition on his part that anti-Semitism 
in the Communist sphere is of a piece 
with the rest of the horrors of the 
Kremlin regime during thirty-five 
years of power. 

Perhaps, in his heart, this other- 
wise estimable rabbi suffers for his 
past complacency. But I believe he 
owes it to our co-religionists, and to 
himself, to face up candidly and 
openly, humiliating as it may be. to 
his sad delusions. 

' I am sorry to berate this rabbi 
in such an essay, though that Tami- 
ment argument has rankled. Some- 
how the willingness to shrug off pal- 
pable horror because it is garnished 
with Soviet slogans seemed to me 
doubly reprehensible in a man of 
God. Actually, he has been far less 
overt in defense of the Kremlin than 
a great many other clergymen of all 
faiths whose names have been used 
in almost every Stalinist propaganda 
show. None of them can attack Stal- 
in’s newest crimes with a clean con- 
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science unless and until he repudiates 
his own connivance with Soviet 
works. 

In relation to more than five mil- 
lion American Jews, the Jewish fel- 
low-travelers and vague Communist 
sympathizers have been a tiny hand- 
ful. Their influence was steadfastly 
cut down by such staunch Jewish 
foes of Bolshevism as Samuel Gom- 
pers, Abraham Cahan, David Dubin- 
sky, Isaac Don Levine, Sidney Hook 
and Benjamin Stolberg. 

But, unhappily, the pro-Soviet 
handful did include rabbis, intellect- 
uals, entertainers and businessmen 
whose achievements gave them im- 
portance far beyond their numbers. 
Upon them, primarily, rests the re- 
sponsibility for the lie that “all 
Jews” were pro-Soviet. 

The Hitler-Stalin Pact cured many 
of these people: the outbreak of un- 
disguised state anti-Semitism will 
cure most of the others. But their 
revulsion against the latest expres- 
sion of the Kremlin’s nature will be 
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considered hypocritical by many 
people unless they acknowledge their 
moral dereliction in failing to de- 
nounce the liquidation of kulaks, the 
man-made famine, forced labor, and 
the continuous system of purge. 

The man who still belongs to a 
Communist-front 
guilt for Stalin’s anti-Semitism as 
surely as those who belonged to the 
German Bund shared the guilt for 
Hitler’s anti-Semitism. One cannot 
countenance totalitarianism in gen- 
eral and take issue with a particular 
aspect of it. 

Ethics aside, an exposed and vul- 
nerable minority can have no truck 
with arbitrary power. Though a dic- 
tatorship may find it expedient to 
promote slogans of racial tolerance 
today, a new expediency may make 
some minority the special target of 
its malevolence tomorrow. The only 
safety for minorities is in a demo- 
cratic society, where the intrinsic 
value of the individual person is 
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STALIN AND RIBBENTROP, 1939: TOTALITARIANISM IS A WHOLE EVIL 











Although both a prolonged rearmament program and a sudden end of it 


would present serious risks, the overall U.S. picture is promising 


The Economic Future 
Looks Good wy. cn 





This is the fourth and final contribution to a symposium 
on the prospects for recession or depression. The dis- 
cussion was initiated (December 1 and 8) by W. S. 
Woytinsky of Johns Hopkins, who took the view that a 
major depression was most unlikely. Seymour E. Harris 
of Harvard replied (December 22) that the present 
prosperity, based on an arms boom, couldn’t last forever 
and that some sort of recession was inevitable. Eugene 
V. Rostow of Yale assumed a medial position (February 
16), declaring that much can be done to prevent a mild 
recession from becoming a large-scale depression. A bit 
of all these viewpoints may be found in our final con- 
tribution. Dr. John Maurice Clark has been Professor of 
Economics at Columbia University since 1926. In addi- 
tion to working on several Government economic studies 
during the 1930s, he is the author of Guideposts of 
Change, Alternative to Serfdom and other volumes. 








© ONE can claim to know even approximately at 
N what rate the American economy will be operating 
through 1953 and 1954, and neither Dr. Woytinsky nor 
Dr. Harris claims to know. Each sees the future in terms 
of a range of probabilities. Woytinsky does not say: 
“We will surely be prosperous through 1954,” and Harris 
does not say: “We will surely have a substantial de- 
pression to deal with in 1953 or 1954.” There are real 
differences between them, but I suspect that their nature 
and source are not altogether “obvious and simple.” 
Even if one wanted to do no more than split the differ- 
ence between them, one would need to know just what 
the difference is—and I suspect it might turn out to be 
one that could not be simply split. 

But enough of these subtleties! Harris says we should 
expect some shrinkage and the Government should pre- 
pare anti-recession measures to meet it. Woytinsky says 
that whatever vicissitudes the defense program may have 
in store for us, there is a very good chance that we may 
make the necessary adjustments, avoid any substantial 
depression, and go on with an expanding economy— 
though naturally not without fluctuations. And he is 
troubled by a tendency in some quarters to too much 
gloomy forecasting of an early downturn of business 
activity. 

A forecast has to deal with what is going to happen 
to the defense effort, and with the way in which the 
private economy is going to react to the vicissitudes of 
defense, plus any vicissitudes of its own that it may 
encounter. In each case, the forecaster must try to de- 
cide within what limits the outcome will lie: What is the 
best, and the worst, that we can reckon among the rea- 
sonable probabilities? Within these limits, he can hardly 
resist the temptation to pick out what seems the most 
probable course of events, but he must sternly resist any 
temptation to make a prediction that is calculated to lead 
people to plan for that outcome and nothing else. He 
should keep reminding those who are going to use his 
results—whether business or Government—that they need 
to prepare for what will happen if the “most probable” 
guess proves wrong. 

But from this standpoint, business and Government 
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JET PLANES: INCREASED OUTLAYS SEEM PROBABLE 
are in different positions, and this may account for a 
good deal of the difference in tone between forecasts 
emanating from Government and business sources, which 
is reflected in the difference between the views of Drs. 
Woytinsky and Harris. 

For example, suppose that there appears to be about 
one chance in five of a substantial recession within the 
next two years. It is the responsibility of Government to 
be ready for the prompt application of economic policies 
to combat it. This seems to be Harris’s main point. But 
Government ought to be able to do this without giving so 
much emphasis and circulation to gloomy forecasts that 
it tends to make business hunt the cyclone cellar and cut 
down its programs for capital outlays. If the chances are 
four to one in favor of continued activity, that would 
be just the wrong thing for business to do, tending to 
bring on the recession it fears. It is this kind of over- 
emphasis on pessimistic forecasts to which Woytinsky 
objects—and I think rightly. I may be a bit less optim- 
istic than he is, but the chances seem good enough to 
justify business in continuing, for the present, its liberal 
programs for capital outlays. 

What are the current indications? Since Woytinsky’s 
and Harris’s articles were written, the Director of De- 
fense Mobilization has issued his January 1 report; and 
this, along with the Commerce Department’s study of 
“Markets after the Defense Expansion,” affords a good 
starting-point for forecasts. The basic expectation for the 
defense program is a build-up period, with large outlays 
for expanded capacity, followed by a rather moderate 
reduction of outlays as expansion is completed and we 
pass onto a maintenance basis. This reduction may take 
place some time in 1954, though possibly not until 1955. 
There is no present reason for expecting it in 1953; on 
the contrary, a slight increase seems indicated. When 
and if the decline comes, there are prospects of a moder- 
ate reduction of total activity from its present extra- 
high rate, but also prospects for some moderate increase 
in non-defense activities, public and private, which may 
partially fill the gap and afford a fair chance of bring- 
ing us out on a reasonably high level. 

How far may the outcome depart from this normal ex- 
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pectation? The prospect for dependable peace, within the 
next three years, seems too slight to enter into our plan- 
ning. Even the prospect for mutually-agreed disarma- 
ment, within this period, seems almost equally slim. 
The defense program is subject to contingencies from 
changes in weapon techniques, but these appear far more 
likely to call for increased outlays than to permit re- 
ductions. There is also the political chance that defense 
appropriations may be cut regardless of need, or that 
economies may permit us to meet the need with greatly 
reduced outlays; but these possibilities also are subject 
to a heavy discount. The difference between Democratic 
and Republican performance in this matter can safely 
be expected to be far less than the difference between 
their campaign pronouncements. 

As compared to World War II, the situation is very 
different. Then, we converted heavy industry to defense— 
for example, cutting out completely the production of 
private passenger automobiles and making heavy cuts in 
other consumer durables and in housing. This left a big 
backlog of unsatisfied consumer demand; while price 
control and rationing left consumers with huge amounts 
of unspent liquid funds available for meeting these de- 
mands, and business had need for large capital outlays 
for reconversion. These factors exist now, though only 
on a small fraction of the World War II scale. Consumer 
spending for the past two years has been perhaps 2 to 3 
per cent below a normal relation to disposable income, 
compared to nearly 19 per cent for 1943-45. But the 
gap these factors are likely to be called on to fill is also 
far smaller. Relative to the probable need, they may be 
substantially adequate. 

There are also factors built into our present system 
(as both writers recognize) tending to mitigate a reces- 
sion, especially in its early stages, though not to prevent 
or forestall it. These include a tax system under which 
taxes automatically shrink more than income does; also 
increased old-age and retirement annuities, which are 
stable factors, and unemployment benefits, which increase 
as income shrinks. The result is that personal income 
after taxes will shrink less than national income—in a 
ratio of 17 to 20, according to the estimate of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

There are weak spots in the picture. Because the de- 
fense program has followed a policy of adding defense 
capacity to civilian capacity, including some capacity for 
further expansion in case of full-scale war, the attain- 
ment of its expansion goals will naturally leave a number 
of industries with full equipment, especially industries 
furnishing the principal basic materials. This would 
naturally mean a subnormal demand for capital outlays 
in these industries, as Harris points out. Nevertheless, 
the total of announced business plans for capital outlays 
appears adequate, even through 1954. Their projections 
for 1955 are, naturally, contingent on continued general 
economic activity, and it seems to be at this point that 
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trouble may be expected, if a recession begins to de- 
velop. Of course, if a recession should develop sooner, 
these plans of business would be curtailed. But, at present. 
that does not appear a very likely contingency on any 
serious scale. 

The supply of housing is not yet up to a normal bal- 
ance with demand. Aside from public housing. Govern- 
ment can do a good deal to aid the private financing of 
housing construction. Private schools and colleges need 
substantial additions to their facilities. 

{n the public field, there is a large backlog of poten- 
tial demand for construction, highways and schools be- 
ing outstanding examples. Here the chief weak spot is 
the difficulty of state and local financing. A highlight on 
this problem is the situation of New York City, with 
deficits in local transportation at the existing ten-cent 
fare, extreme difficulty in increasing tax revenues with- 
out drying up the sources, and a really serious shortage 
vf school facilities, which the city has no easy way to 
weet. In various forms, this kind of difficulty is wide- 
spread. It is mitigated by the fact that state and local 
governments have, on the whole, reduced their indebted- 
ness relative to income during the period when this back- 
log of need for construction was accumulating, and they 
should have some borrowing power to meet outlays on 
durable improvements. Much depends on whether this 
problem of state and local financing can be successfully 
handled. 

To sum up, perhaps my chief quarrel, with respect to 
Professor Harris’s article, is with the headline (for which 
he may not have been responsible), namely, “We Must 
Anticipate Depression.” If this means: “We must be 
beforehand in planning to meet a recession or a de- 
pression if it occurs,” then it is fully warranted. If it 
means: “We must expect depression, and Government and 
business should plan accordingly,” then it is open to 
Woytinsky’s very valid objection. As for the secondary 
headline, pointing to the economic dangers that would 
be involved in a “sudden shift from the war economy,” | 
am not optimistic enough about the early prospects for 
assured world peace to be much alarmed about the eco- 
nomic readjustments it would necessitate if it should 
come within the next three years. 

Some day, we all earnestly hope, the present kind and 
degree of threat to peace will be dissipated. If this should 
come suddenly—as does not appear likely—it would pre- 
sent the economic problems of readjustment which Pro- 
fessor Harris envisages. It might require extraordinary 
measures to cushion the economic shock—not forgetting 
the kind of private measures that were carried on by 
the Committee for Economic Development, under the 
creative leadership of Paul Hoffman, at the end of World 
War II. The boon to humanity would be amply worth 
the cost of any measures that might need to be taken. 
And there would be—or should be—a release of hope 
and constructive energy that would be worth many bil- 





lions of dollars in the material task of economic re. 
adjustment. 

Beyond this, there remain two sets of problems. One 
is the problem of meeting and mitigating fluctuations in 
economic activity. As to this, the economy is equipped 
with much better shock-absorbers than it had in 1929, 
and we have learned a good deal about ways in which 
they might be made still better. This is a large subject, 
and much has been written about it. The problem is not 
licked, but its dangers have been greatly reduced. 

Beyond this again, there is the longer-run problem: 
“Can an economy, based mainly on private enterprise, 
with the altogether unprecedented productive power 
which ours has, find ways within its essential framework 
to utilize that power for the peacetime needs of the 
people?” This means a higher standard of living than 
we have yet achieved, spreading into new areas of goods 
and services. It also should naturally include healthy and 
helpful cooperation with the other peoples of the world. 

If we fail in this adjustment, this might mean some 
form of stagnation. Or it might mean dependence on con- 
tinuing an overgrown volume of public outlays, because 
private spending does not increase enough to take up the 
slack. If the budget is not balanced, public spending 
might mean chronic inflation. Or if the budget is bal- 
anced, it might mean a tax load too heavy to be consistent 
with the health and vigor of an economy depending a 
heavily as ours does on private enterprise. if this load 
continues for decades or generations. 

As to this last, the necessary tax load can hardly be as 
heavy, relative to national income, as the load we are 
carrying now. If public spending for defense is heavily 
cut, that leaves room for private spending to expand, 
as taxes are reduced with reduction of defense spending. 
Private spending can be expected to expand, unless the 
transition is bungled so that reductions in public spend- 
ing act cumulatively. On balance, it seems probable that 
consumer spending will be as large a percentage of dis 
posable income as it has normally been in the past. It 
may not take up all the slack, but any peacetime public 
spending that may be needed to maintain a desirable 
level of economic activity should be much smaller than 
present defense spending, permitting a reduced tax load. 

In all this, one feature is of decisive importance. Our 
economy has made well-nigh revolutionary progress 
toward reduced inequality of incomes over the past fifty 
years. It has learned that our kind of productivity, based 
as it is on mass production, requires a wide distribution 
of income to generate the kind of demand that is needed 
to sustain it; and it has succeeded in bringing this abou! 
—as the Soviet system has not done. I cannot avoid 4 
tempered confidence that this factor is one of the main 
elements of strength that should see us through the 
perplexing and testing times that are ahead, without 
anything approaching economic disaster. If that is ut 
due optimism, then I am convicted of being an optimist. 
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HICKS 


I HAVE ALWAYS been loath to believe that the pock- 
marked writer who arouses Colonel Cantwell’s scorn 
in Across the River and Into the Trees was intended as a 
portrait of Sinclair Lewis, but Philip Young, in his 
Ernest Hemingway (Rinehart. $3.00), thinks it was. If 
so, Hemingway was taking a cruel revenge. Lewis, who 
had made a friendly, if slightly patronizing, reference to 
Hemingway in his Nobel Prize address in 1930, wrote 
in 1937 the harshest of all the harsh reviews of To Have 
and Have Not. It was a review that Hemingway might 
well have resented, but I hate to think of him harboring 
his resentment for thirteen years and then venting it in a 
malicious caricature. Remembering that the writer in the 
novel, unlike Lewis, is short and has black hair, I con- 
tinue to hope that Mr. Young is wrong, but I am afraid 
he is right. 

In any case, one can be sure that Lewis and Hemingway 
would never have got on together. Both vain, both bellig- 
erent, they were bound to clash. Furthermore, they repre- 
sented different generations. different views of the world, 
different attitudes toward writing. To compare their 
work is to compare two distinct kinds of fiction. What 
Hemingway is up to is brilliantly analyzed in Mr. Young’s 
book. The Man from Main Street, a collection of Lewis’s 
essays and miscellaneous writings, edited by Harry EF. 
Maule and Melville H. Cane (Random House, $3.75). by 
no means displays Lewis at his best, but it does call at- 
tention to some of his characteristic qualities. 

Like From Main Street to Stockholm, the collection 
of Lewis’s letters I reviewed a few weeks ago, The Man 
from Main Street calls attention to his less admirable 
aspects. His belligerence dominates many of the essays, 
and some of the time it seems not only silly but quite 
false, as if he had worked himself up to it. Then there 
is his artificial liveliness. which at its worst is like a bad 
parody of H. L. Mencken. And there is a good deal of 
the facetiousness and archness that sometimes crept into 
the novels. 

How wrong-headed Lewis could be is perfectly indi- 
cated by the Nobel Prize address. He took the occasion 
to denounce the genteel tradition, which by 1930 was 
dead and buried, killed by his hand among others, and 
to attack William Dean Howells, whose reputation had 
fallen so low that bright young critics had begun to dis- 
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LIVING WITH BOOKS 


By Granville Hicks 


A Profound Study of Hemingway, 
And Miscellany by Sinclair Lewis 


cover with astonishment that he was really pretty good. 
There in Stockholm, with the eyes of the world upon him 
as the first American winner of a Nobel Prize in litera- 
ture, he found nothing more important to say than that 
the Academy of Arts and Letters was full of stuffed 
shirts and businessmen made more money than authors. 

The review of Hemingway’s novel that I have men- 
tioned is not included in the volume—and a good thing, 
too—but there is a review of Bernard DeVoto’s The 
Literary Fallacy that shows what Lewis could do when 
he went on a tear. (Fundamentally, of course, he was 
right about the book, but he spoiled his case with absurd 
exaggerations.) The note on Kingsblood Royal illustrates 
his false belligerence, with Lewis trying hard to convince 
himself that he will be denounced as a dangerous man 
because he advocates fair play for Negroes. And in an 
introduction to Main Street he strikes the Menckenian 
note of facetious hyperbole: 

“Back in 1905, in America, it was almost univer- 
sally known that though cities were evil and even in 
the farmland there were occasional men of wrath, our 
villages were approximately paradise.” 

Some of the autobiographical pieces are a good deal 
better. The early reports on Upton Sinclair’s Halicon 
Hall are amateurish but entertaining. and the articles on 
his newspaper days, his first visit to New York, and his 
early experiences as a writer are excellent. Here, and in 
a hitherto unpublished self-portrait, one feels the charm 
that Lewis could exert so effectively when he wanted to. 
And in the essays on Carl Van Doren, William Lyon 
Phelps and H. G. Wells one becomes aware of the gen- 
erosity that was so large a part of his character. 

Yet there is little here that was worth saving, and the 
situation isn’t helped any by the ridiculous claims of the 
editors. Lewis was really not a good journalist, he wasn’t 
much of a critic, and he was no thinker at all. What the 
book does show is his passionate interest in contempo- 
rary America, and that was his great quality as a novelist. 

Hemingway was never a realist in the Lewis manner, 
though for many years critics assumed that he was. As 
Malcolm Cowley said in his revelatory introduction to 
The Portable Hemingway, he belongs with “the haunted 
and nocturnal writers, the men who dealt in images that 
were symbols of the inner world.” It is from that point 
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BOOKS CONTINUED 


of view that Philip Young has written his Ernest Hem- 
ingway, which is one of the best studies of a contempor- 
ary author I have ever read. Certainly it is a great im- 
provement over Carlos Baker’s book on Hemingway, 
published last fall, which was both stodgy and apologetic. 
Unlike Baker, Young freely admits Hemingway’s faults, 
yet gives a more convincing account of his greatness. 
Mr. Young begins with Nick Adams, the character who 
appears in many of Hemingway’s short stories and whose 
experiences so often parallel Hemingway’s own. Nick, 
Mr. Young points out, is a sensitive boy, and the stories 
are almost all concerned with traumatic experiences. In 
later stories, it appears that Nick is a writer, and he even 
states explicitly his (and Hemingway’s) theory of writ- 
ing: “If he wrote it,” he thinks, “he could get rid of it. 
He had gotten rid of many things by writing them.” 
Nick Adams was Hemingway’s first hero, and, as many 
critics have observed, Jake Barnes, Frederic Henry, 
Robert Jordan and Colonel Cantwell all bear a family 
resemblance to Nick. Young makes a useful distinction 
between the “hero,” who is always more or less like 
Hemingway, and the “code hero,” who exemplifies the 
code in which Hemingway and the hero believe. 
“It is made,” Young says, “of the controls of honor 
and courage which in a life of tension and pain make 
a man a man and distinguish him from the people who 
follow random impulses, let down their hair, and are 
generally messy, perhaps cowardly, and without in- 
violable rules for how to live holding tight.” 
Young writes well about all the novels, but he is par- 


ticularly rewarding on the subject of To Have and Have 
Not, which he regards as a turning-point in Heming- 
way’s career. It was the first novel in which the central 
character was not the autobiographical hero, and it re- 
mained the only one until The Old Man and the Sea was 
published. More important, it represented Hemingway’s 
emergence from the mood of self-disgust that lay behind 
“The Snows of Kilimanjaro.” Young knows as well as 
anyone that the recognition of social responsibility with 
which the novel ends is essentially irrelevant to the story 
that has been told, but he does not therefore underesti- 
mate its importance in Hemingway’s development. 

Young feels no need of pretending that Across the 
River is a good book. Indeed, from my point of view, 
he is a little too hard on it, but at least he criticizes it on 
exactly the right grounds. Hemingway, he says, 


“has quite patently envisaged a dream of how he 
himself would like to die. He supplies for his hero an 
ideal girl, and ideal meals with perfect wines in his 
favorite city and—the crucial piece of preparation— 
‘the best run duck shoot I have ever shot at.’ Then 
when it is over he gets the signal from his heart, gets 
to speak his appropriate last words and write his will 
and expires.” 
He praises The Old Man for the right reasons, too. 
“An extraordinary thing has happened,” he says, 
“for somehow or other a reverence for life’s struggle, 
which this contest dramatizes, and for mankind, for 
which Santiago stands as a possibility, has descended 





on Hemingway like the gift of grace on the religious. 
..- It is the knowledge that a simple man is capable of 
such decency, dignity, and even heroism, and that his 
struggle can be seen in heroic terms, that largely dis- 
tinguishes this book. For the knowledge that a man 
can be great, and his life great, might be in itself an 
approach to greatness. To have had the skill, then, to 
convince others that this is a valid vision is Heming. 
way’s artistic achievement.” 

Young has the courage to tackle the problem of the 
man and the legend, and if he is discriminating, he pulls 
no punches. He also has written well on the subject of 
novelists who have influenced Hemingway, and has some 
striking things to say about the influence of Stephen 
Crane, both as a person and as a writer. But he rises to 
his greatest heights in the next to the last chapter, in 
which he discusses Hemingway’s life and career in terms 
of Mark Twain’s Huckleberry Finn. Huck’s adventures 
on the Mississippi, he points out, have provided genera- 
tions of readers with the perfect escape, and he tries to 
say why this is so. But the book is also made up of a 
series of shocking experiences, such as the murder of 
Boggs and the Grangerford-Shepherdson feud. (There 
are, Young says, thirteen corpses in the book.) At the 
end, Huck “is really about as far from the carefree, 
laughing urchin he is almost universally mistaken for as 
it is possible to get.” 

As becomes obvious, now that Young has pointed it 
out, the experiences of Nick Adams closely parallel those 
of Huck Finn. Only Nick grew up and went to war, and 
received a series of shocks of even greater intensity. 
These shocks, coming on top of the others, inevitably 
conditioned his view of the world, which he came to see 
as a world at war. It is a hell of a world he portrays, 
Young says, but “we should be hard pressed to prove 
that it is not the one we inhabit.” 

The story of the Hemingway hero, like the story of 
Huck Finn, is, Mr. Young continues, a peculiarly Amer- 
ican myth: 

“We start out smiling, and well disposed toward 
the world and our fellows. We are made in the image 
of this naturally good, simple, innocent boy, eager and 
expectant. But in the process of our going out, and 
when we meet with life, we are struck down, and after- 
wards nothing in the kingdom can put us all the way 
back together again.” 


This is first-rate criticism, and does much to explain 
why, in spite of all the critics have written against him, 
and in spite of all the foolish things he himself has said 
and done, Hemingway has retained a firm hold on the 
imaginations of most literate Americans. Sinclair Lewis’s 
vision of the human condition seems almost trivial by 
comparison. I hate to say that, for I enjoyed Lewis in the 
20s, and I still think that few authors have dealt more 
astutely with contemporary social life than he did in 
Babbitt. But Lewis, it seems increasingly clear, was the 
kind of writer useful for a particular period, whereas 
Hemingway’s novels have the promise of permanence. 


The New Leader 
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Voice of China’s Third Force 


The Third Force in China. 
By Carsun Chang. 
Bookman Associates. 345 pp. $4.50. 


“THE WESTERN powers must show 
their determination to detach China 
militarily from Soviet Russia, sup- 
port must be given to Formosa and 
the guerrilla bands on the mainland 
of China, and the British Common- 
wealth and the United States must 
lead the Asian countries in united 
action against Communism.” 

This is the advice to the West of 
Carsun Chang, an _ outstanding 
Chinese liberal leader. As an Asian, 
he warns the neutral bloc—India, 
Burma and Indonesia—that their 
policy could only achieve “dictator- 
ship internally and a Russian alliance 
externally.” He minces no words on 
what this has meant for China, where 
“the foreign policy of the Communist 
regime . . . is world revolution un- 
der the leadership of the U.S.S.R., 
while the interests of China as an 
independent country are submerged 
or non-existent.” 

Carsun Chang took refuge in India 
after Shanghai fell to the Reds, and 
stayed there until about a year ago. 
On the basis of his intimate contact 
with the Indians, he warns Prime 
Minister Nehru, whom he first met 
in a Chungking bomb-shelter, that 
India has “forsaken her position of 
aloofness and adopted a pro-Commu- 
nist stand,” and that this subterfuge 
“will have a deleterious effect upon 
future relations between India and 
China.” He warns India “to be 
wary” of Red traps. 

Mr. Chang knows whereof he 
speaks. As a liberal Asian himself, 
he portrays the so-called Indian “lib- 
eral.” Sardar Panikkar, who was 
New Delhi’s Ambassador at Peking, 
as either a Red or a hypocrite. He 
provides instances in which Pan- 
ikkar’s words conflicted with facts 
that the envoy could not help know- 
ing. “There is no doubt,” Carsun 
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Chang writes, “that Panikkar’s at- 
titude is deliberately in favor of Com- 
munist China.” (I myself recall that, 
when Panikkar passed through 
Hong Kong, he saw a number of 
writers and others individually and, 
when these people saw each other 
later, they discovered that the Indian 
envoy had told each of them a differ- 
ent story! Such tactics ultimately 
catch up with people—and nations.) 

Carsun Chang’s book contains the 
most impressive condemnation that I 
have yet read of India’s international 
policy. Coming from someone whose 
honesty and sincere motives are un- 
questioned, and whose liberalism 
should make him political kin to In- 
dia’s most revered leaders, his 
straightforward words should receive 
a careful and tolerant hearing in that 
part of the world. To Americans and 
Europeans he addresses this pathetic 
plea: “The least the Western democ- 
racies can do is not to kill the seeds 
of anti-Communism, which are their 
greatest assets, and not to encourage 
Communism, which is their greatest 
enemy.” 

That this has been exactly what 
we have done is demonstrable by 
events, and became so obvious that 
it was a factor in last fall’s Presi- 
dential election. 

Carsun Chang’s outline of the his- 
tory of the past decade in China pro- 
vides new light on what happened, 
because of the author’s participation 
in historic negotiations. He recalls 
ex-Ambassador Hurley’s curious re- 
port to Washington that Chiang Kai- 
shek had changed his attitude funda- 
mentally in three months, from be- 
lieving “that the Communist party in 
China was an instrument of the Sov- 
iet Government in Russia” to feeling 
“that he can reach a settlement with 
the Communist party as a Chinese 


political party without foreign en- 
tanglements.” This just wasn’t true; 
it was based either on misinformation 
or on wishful thinking. Yet, this 
point of view was the basis for the 
dispatch of the ill-fated Marshall mis- 
sion, with which Mr. Chang had 
much to do as a mediator between 
the Nationalists and the Communists. 

The Third Force mediation, as his 
own writing makes evident, had as 
much to do with the disastrous out- 
come as anything else. Without the 
inexcusable and sometimes purpose- 
ful naiveté shown by these so-called 
Chinese liberals toward the Reds, 
and the amazing ease with which the 
Communist conspirators used them to 
chisel away more and more of the 
Nationalist position, the entire Red 
coalition plot could not have suc- 
ceeded. The Red conspiracy was so 
broad that it required success on 
several fronts simultaneously to suc- 
ceed, and, to the amazement of its 
perpetrators, it won handily on them 
all. 

The author fitly describes the cul- 
pability of both Chiang Kai-shek and 
the U.S. He flatly says that U.S. 
policy, “in abandoning its support of 
Chiang,” and Soviet policy, “in 
backing the Chinese Communists,” 
combined to insure Chiang’s defeat 
and Mao Tse-tung’s triumph. He de- 
clares the U.S. and Britain at Yalta 
gave Manchuria to Soviet Russia, 
enabling Moscow to use that area as 
a base for aggression, while we held 
off the Nationalists until the Commu- 
nists were fully prepared to advance 
southward. 

His stress on the importance of 
Manchuria as a base should turn our 
thinking to Formosa, also a base, but 
which the same so-called liberals who 
made the Manchurian base available 
to world Communism have been try- 
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ing to prevent the free world from 
keeping! 

The necessity of keeping Formosa 
as a base, and exploiting it, is fully 
understood by Carsun Chang. This 
puts him in a dilemma that he doesn’t 
solve—what to do about Chiang Kai- 
shek. His blame of Chiang Kai-shek 
is thorough, and he presents sufficient 
evidence to support his case. He de- 
clares that it was impossible for 
Chiang, even if he did not allow a 
corrupt penny to touch his own fing- 
ers, not to know that his closest asso- 
ciates were dirtying themselves and 
everything they touched with graft. 
Chiang’s central characteristic, his 
suspicious nature, has been respon- 
sible for his misuse of men and mis- 
judgment of events, and has made 
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him pull political and military boners 
that otherwise he surely would have 
avoided. 

The book makes this evident, par- 
ticularly in tracing the negotiations 
to put an end to the tutelage period, 
which Sun Yat-sen placed between 
the military stage and self-govern- 
ment. Chiang could never bring him- 
self to trust the infant republic to 
walk by itself. He well knew, of 
course, that it would not stand a fair 
chance, because of Communism. 
What parent would allow his child to 
try its first steps across a highway 
when a hit-and-run driver was on 
the loose? The best that can be said 
under the circumstances is that it was 
an impossible situation, and it is 
America’s good fortune that we were 
not confronted with a similar dilem- 
ma in 1776, for then there never 
would have been a United States. 

This book should be indispensable 
to those who have a fair background 
on China, and should be enlighten- 
ing to those others who intend to do 
further reading on the subject. The 
so-called Third Force can ultimately 
provide the leaven for the restored 
Free China, so it is important that 
we recognize its failings as well as its 
good points. Carsun Chang explains 
these, too, if not always intentionally. 

He is so representative of this 
diverse Third Force element that his 
analysis and advice are similarly 
characterized, on the one hand by 
an extraordinary political farsighted- 
ness, whose sheer intellectual keen- 
ness arouses the enthusiasm of good- 
willed people, and on the other hand 
by a childlike naiveté that evokes the 
impatient indignation we reserve for 
persons who always seem destined to 
be buying goldbricks. This book 
gives us the state of mind of China’s 
liberal leaders—that is, of those who 
did not use liberalism as a cloak for 
Communism, as very many did. 

Carsun Chang reveals, in one sad 
chapter, how his liberal colleagues 
fell away from him one by one, when 
the test came, and gave their prestige 
to the Reds. Even now, he seems in- 
capable of believing that his group 





was infiltrated through and through 
with Communist agents, and that 
many of his associates were not lib- 
erals at all, but used the liberal label 
as a deliberate cover to deceive the 
Chinese people and foreigners, par- 
ticularly the gullible American diplo- 
matic and press corps. Details of this 
manipulation can be found in the 
writings, for instance, of Chen Han. 
po, who was trained by the Reds for 
just this work, and who was assas- 
sinated at Hong Kong for his disillu- 
sioned disclosures. Unfortunately, 
Chen Han-po’s story is not yet avail- 
able in America and Britain. 

Carsun Chang’s book fills a gap 
long felt in the China library. Here- 
tofore, books on Chinese liberalism 
have been mainly products of Amer- 
icans, usually written with a deliber- 
ate or unwitting pro-Communist bias. 
This book is authoritative—the au- 
thor was active in the Third Force 
movement, and the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment at Formosa even now is op- 
erating on the basis of the Constitu- 
tion which he drafted. He has gone 
through the mill the hard way—like 
Chiang Kai-shek. Their greatest test 
is now, when fate requires that the 
Third Force and the Nationalists 
subordinate their differences in a 
common fight against the enemy of 
both. They need not merge; this 
would not be practicable. The least 
they could do, and what they must do 
if the mainland is to be liberated, is 
to work toward a common end, ab- 
staining from interference with each 
other, endeavoring where possible to 
smooth the path of the other. 

Carsun Chang is now in the U.S. 
Asked at a press conference what 
he is doing here, he told an old 
Chinese anecdote. This was about a4 
patriotic Chinese gentleman who 
wept for seven days and seven nights 
outside a local ruler’s palace, trying 
to impress on him the need to go out 
and fight an enemy who was despoil- 
ing the countryside, and would ulti- 
mately overwhelm him as well. These 
tears finally prevailed. Carsun Chang 
said he was shedding such figurative 
tears in Washington. 
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The Life and Times of Evita Peron 


The Woman with the Whip. 
By Maria Flores. 
Doubleday. 286 pp. $3.50. 


Eva PERON was certainly one of 
the outstanding women of our age. 
A woman who rose meteorically from 
the depths of society, she had the lust 
for power, the political fanaticism, 
the disdain for the intellect which has 
become all too familiar to those who 
have witnessed in three decades the 
rise of Bolshevism, Fascism, Nazism 
and Peronismo. 

Yet the Eva Duarte de Peron 
drawn by Maria Flores in this excel- 
lent biography is a pathetic woman. 
She is a person whose youth was 
drab, underprivileged, humiliating; a 
woman who sought in her few years 
of power and wealth to make up for 
all she had missed in her childhood 
and adolescence. Perhaps the saddest 
part of the book is Sefiora Flores’s 
description of the Children’s Village 
built by Eva Perén’s Foundation, 
which is inhabited by no children, 
but was lushly equipped with the 
china dolls, the beautiful clothes, the 
expensive toys of which Eva herself 
had been deprived when a girl. 

Eva’s role in her country’s history 
was, as Maria Flores correctly points 
out, that of helpmate to her husband. 
She was not the dominant member 
of the Perén partnership. She could 
not have risen to the dizzy heights 
which she attained in her last years 
if she had not attached herself to 
Juan Peron. Without him, she would 
have crashed into 
oblivion. 


ignominy and 


And yet she was invaluable to her 
husband. She had a hardness and a 
ruthlessness which he lacked, a 
single-minded concern for their mu- 
tual welfare, an ability to win the 
allegiance of the humble which was 
always at her husband’s service, and 
a fund of nervous energy and a drive 
which allowed her to take over from 
him much of the most onerous work 
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The late Evita Per6n—Once in power, she 
built a village lush with china dolls. 


of propaganda, patronage and fence- 
building. 

Maria Flores makes clear where 
Evita’s strength as a political leader 
lay. Her most fanatical supporters 
were the humble, the men and women 
for whom she symbolized a kind of 
revenge against the “gran finos” of 
the upper classes. It was these people 
for whom she claimed to speak, and 
who responded to her appeals with 
fanatical outbursts of loyalty and de- 
votion. 

Among other groups, Evita was 
less successful, as her biographer 
makes clear. Among the more edu- 
cated and skilled members of the 
working class. Evita’s glamour soon 
wore thin. Members of the middle 
class were contemptuous of her, while 
the “gran finos” themselves were 
shocked by, contemptuous of, and 
bitterly opposed to her. Particu- 
larly was this so among the women 
of the upper classes, who, Maria 
Flores says, saw in her the “other 
woman” who is so prevalent a feature 
of Argentine social life. 

But, as the author makes clear, it 
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was among the ranks of the Army 
officers that Evita found her most 
potent opposition. It was the mem- 
bers of the secret military lodge, the 
Grupos de Oficiales Unidos (GOU), 
the original planners of the military 
coup of 1943 which paved the way 
for Perén, who were her most pow- 
erful and most consistent political 
enemies. They resented Evita, first 
of all, as a woman who, in their eyes, 
was dabbling in things which were 
none of her business. And they could 
not forget that in taking her as his 
wife, Peron had married his mistress 
—which just isn’t done. 

The Army officers were particularly 
adamant in their opposition to Evita’s 
attempts to interfere in military 
affairs. As Maria Flores points out, 
this was the root of their opposition 
to her nomination in August 1951 
as candidate for Vice President. They 
did not want to be faced with the 
possibility that she, by succeeding to 
the Presidency, would become com- 
mander-in-chief of the Argentine 
armed forces. 

It was this opposition which 
thwarted Evita at the height of her 
career, broke her heart and doubt- 
less hastened her death. Maria Flores 
dramatically tells this story. 

The Woman with the Whip is an 
exceptionally fine portrait, tracing 
Eva Perén’s transformation from a 
third-rate radio actress to a nouveau 
riche wife of the President, proud of 
gaudily-worn jewels and furs, and 
then to the ascetic-looking, fanatical 
political leader, “Comrade Evita,” 
second-in-command of the Peronista 
movement. Maria Flores speculates 
at length on the dreamlike atmos- 
phere in which Evita lived, particu- 
larly in her iast phase—of her abil- 
ity to weave fantasies about herself 
and her role in Argentine affairs, and 
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then to try to live up to these fan- 
tasies. 

She dwells at length on Evita’s 
hatred of men, a hatred arising from 
experiences of childhood and ado- 
lescence. She suggests that perhaps 
Juan Perén and her own good-for- 
nothing brother Juan Duarte were 
the sole exceptions to Evita’s almost 
universal dislike for members of 
the male sex. Maria Flores also notes 
frequently Evita’s inability to forgive 
those men and women who, on her 
way up the ladder, had been in a 


position to give her a lift and had 
done so, thus in a perverse way add- 
ing to her humiliation and grudge 
against society. 

This picture of Evita is drawn 
against a background of understand- 
ing of the customs, ways of think- 
ing, and history and institutions of 
Argentina. The author is herself an 
Argentine, long resident in the 
United States, who returned to her 
native land in the summer of 1951 
to finish collecting data for this 
biography. The book was finished 





just before Evita’s death, and be. 
tween completion and publication the 
author wrote a postscript on the 
orgiastic outburst which occurred at 
the time of Evita’s death. 

The Woman with the Whip is a 
exceptional biography of a fascinat. 
ing woman. It contributes much not 
only to an understanding of Evita 
and the Perén regime, but also toa 
comprehension of how the phenome. 
non of totalitarianism came and sur. 
vived in supposedly sophisticated, 
cultured and progressive Argentina. 





A Spiritual History of Russia 


Russia: Absent and Present. 
By Wladimir Weidlé. 
John Day. 153 pp. $3.00. 


Wuat THE scholarly author of this 
distinguished study has written is a 
spiritual history of Russia. He has 
used the loom of the political past to 
weave centuries of Russian thought, 
life, culture and religion into a 
tapestried portrait of his fatherland. 
No thread, brilliant or dull, has gone 
unused. Literature, music, ballet, 
architecture, ethnology, sociology and 
philosophy figure as significantly as 
do records of dynasties and revolu- 
tions. There is no writer known to 
this reviewer who has so impressively 
traced the “slow-moving epic of the 
Russian peasant” through the cul- 
tures of Kiev, Muscovy and St. 
Petersburg to the “tragic negation” 
of the spirit in today’s “knoutosoviet 
Empire.” 

If only for its fresh approach to 
the subject of Russia’s Europeanism, 
Mr. Weidlé’s little essay rates a key 
position on any shelf of books about 
the Russians. His native land, in the 
strong case the author presents, is 
essentially of the West rather than 
the East. She performed the task set 
her by history, that of accepting a 
heritage from primitive Christianity 
and classical antiquity. The Tartars 
invaded, but did not Asiatize her soul. 
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Reviewed by Henry C. Wolfe 


Former foreign correspondent; 
author, “The Imperial Soviets” 


Even before and without the Petrine 
revolution, she formed part of 
Europe. It was only through union 
with Europe that she became herself 
and, in the nineteenth century, flow- 
ered into her Golden Age. 

Had it not been for the European 
catastrophe of World War I, the 
author points out, Russia would have 
solved her grave political and spirit- 
ual problems without recourse to re- 
volution. Early in our century, 
agrarian reform was under way, tech- 
nological change was “Westernizing” 
the land, the Silver Age of art and 
literature brought forth a belated 
sense of Russian tradition. All this 
“foundered in the social cataclysm” 
that eventuated in that Eurasian Em- 
pire known as the U.S.S.R. Her cul- 
ture has been supplanted by anti-cul- 
ture, i.e., the denial of all non-utili- 
tarian values that was bequeathed to 
the Communists by the nihilists of 
1860. And the religion of anti-culture 
is technolatry. 

It is Mr. Weidlé’s belief that the 
NEP was a disaster for Russia’s spir- 
itual life. And it is with this life that 
he is primarily concerned. As long as 
rational obscurantism, an inheritance 
from the nihilists, remains the basis 


of Soviet philosophy and education, 
Russia can have no culture. “Her 
soul, half lost, Russia alone can 
save.” The elegist at least grants the 
consolation of half a hope. 

Elegist he is and humanist, as 
much as émigré, in portraying his 
country’s soul. Whether he is at 
tributing the Russian’s nostalgia for 
“free space” to the “majestic monot- 
ony” of the primal plain or symbol- 
izing Russia’s destiny through St. 
Petersburg’s Bronze Horseman, Mr. 
Weidlé is equally the poet and the 
interpreter of history. Though this 
book translation from the 
French, his gift for paradox and epi- 
gram shines through. Here is a typi 
cal passage: 


is a 


“For [Lenin], the first thing 
was to destroy the State in order 
to make the revolution; after- 
wards the State had to be recon- 
structed to preserve the revolution. 
. . . he would have been nothing 
at all if he had had nothing to 


destroy.” 


It needs only an index and a brief 
calendar of political and _ literary 
dates to turn Russia: Absent and 
Present into a classic for libraries 
and colleges. 
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On SCREEN 





MARKFIELD 


to take place in a shadowy limbo 
removed from time or history, an 
unlocalized America made up of de- 
teriorated suburbs and _ jerry-built 
houses overhung by wispy touches of 
decay and melancholia. For a “real- 
istic” film, there is a strange, anach- 
ronistic quality about its recreation 
of place and atmosphere. It struck 
me as turn-of-the-century naturalism, 
from the mohair upholstery and the 
cheap prints to the seedy kitchen 
with its oversized icebox. It is as if 
Dreiser had been turned loose upon 
a Blondie script. 

The story, a slack, loose-jointed 
account of a middle-aged drab and 
her ex-rummy chiropractor husband, 
serves to give Shirley Booth room to 
move around and things to do. At her 
best, she manages with the clumsy, 
pathetic line of her body to sum up 
the quality of a whole kind of life. 
There are times, however, when she 
imposes herself upon the camera, a 
spectacle in her own right as she 
tuns through the lexicon of dreary 
menopause—moving with the slum- 
brous waddle of an altered cat, filter- 
ing into her voice the insistent slat- 
tern’s whine and bringing back to 
the screen a certain unabashed slob- 
biness which has not been around 
since Wallace Beery. 

Director Daniel Mann’s use of 
Terry Moore as a tumescent liberal- 
arts major and Richard Jaeckel as 
the sexually canny college athlete is 
casting of the highest order. Burt 
Lancaster, far outside his normal 
range of habits, manages to give off 
an air of infinite repose, like a sta- 
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By Wallace Markfield 


New and Recent 
Films: A Checklist 


tue of Lincoln in a public park. 

The Bride Comes to Yellow Sky 
is a sweet-tempered, unabashedly nos- 
talgic prairie vignette built up out 
of a kind of veneration for the old- 
fashioned Western that contains not 
the slightest trace of sophisticated 
patronage. It works a ballet of sharp 
black and whites, blending and coun- 
terpointing deserted streets, shadow- 
less buildings, long shots of sky, 
earth and boarded windows, swift 
and clean in motion as a bullet. One 
scene provides an incredibly acute 
registration of a hangover, using 
virtually dead-silent pantomime and 
an unsynchronized sound-track to 
convey the weakness, cold fear and 
euphoria that seep through a drink- 
er’s brain. Minor Watson plays the 
sozzled gun-fighter with an unaffected 
gusto that shades off into just the 
right tones of pathos and poignancy. 
The final bit (as he lowers his guns, 
heels slowly about, drops them into 
the dust and shuffles away like an 
arthritic soft-shoe dancer)  ap- 
proaches, as a movie-moment, the last 
quiet close-up in Charlie Chaplin’s 
City Lights. 

Jerry Lewis is reminiscent of the 
long-departed “wild man,” whose 
chief function was to sit in on gag 
conferences and dredge out from the 
depths of his marvelously irrational 
mind strains of comic business so 
weird and supra-logical that, by com- 
parison, the zaniest Marx Brothers 
routine looks like an Ecumenical 
Council. Unfortunately, the final 
product of his amorphous energy in 
The Stooge is all too often a forlorn 
visual gag that begins in a sub-human, 


simian posture and ends in a covert 
homosexual snigger. I find him, 
nevertheless, a surprisingly capable 
straight actor, giving about the best 
imitation I have ever seen of the kind 
of mother-loved neurasthenic whose 
nearest equivalent might reside in a 
Daniel Fuchs novel. 

Whoever is responsible for what is 
done here to Eddie Mayehoff de- 
serves the sadist’s accolade. One of 
the shrewdest funnymen about, you 
can almost hear his knuckles cracking 
from tension as he is hamstrung in 
scenes which he could take over by 
the merest tilt of an eyebrow. 

About the best I can say for The 
Star is that no actress approaches — 
anywhere near Bette Davis when it 
comes to the fine art of sucking the 
marrow out of a cigarette. Eeriest 
scene in the film has her watching 
her own gyrations on a screen test, 
suggesting the little girl on the back 
of a cornflake box examining her 
picture on a smaller cornflake box, 
ad infinitum. As far as insights into 
the movie colony are concerned, you 
can do far better with Louella Par- 
sons. 

While there is nothing in The Mag- 
netic Monster which quite matches 
the hair-raising overhead shot in The 
Thing, when a group of dark figures 
join hands to describe a sphere 
against the sinister expanse of ice, I 
cannot think of a single scene that 
fails to show intelligence and care on 
the part of all those who worked be- 
hind the cameras. Paced like a super- 
charged engine by director and co- 
author Curt Siodmak, this story of 
an unmanageable radioactive element 
—driven by an omnivorous appetite 
for the planet’s supply of electrical 
voltage—emerges almost as a tech- 
nological choreography, dominated 
by the buzz of geiger counters. the 
slither of magnetized metal and the 
flicker of light-waves against a full 
empty screen. All of the humans con- 
cerned are properly crisp, efficient 
young pilgrims of the millennium, to 
be ushered in when the Tom Swifts 
take over the throne left vacant by 


the Son of God. 
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Feb. 9 
Harry D. Gideonse: 
Foreign Aid 


James Burnham: 
Record of Containment 


Feb. 2 
Adolf A. Berle Jr.: 
The Soviet Purges 


Sen, Estes Kefauver: 
The Democrats Now 


Jan. 19 


Dr. E. Rabinowitch: 
The Hydrogen Bomb 
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Oliver Pilat: 
The Rosenberg Case 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Readers Comment on Shipley’s 
Review of New Miller Play 


I subscribed to THe New Leaper because 
you described yourself as an intelligent, liberal, 
anti-Communist weekly. You do not, in my 
opinion, live up to this at all. It is true that, 
in each issue, there are one or two guest writ- 
ers exhibiting a democratic point of view, but, 
for the most part, in your regular features and 
editorials you show yourself to be fully as 
intolerant, dogmatic, distortive and lacking in 
intellectual open-mindedness as the most ar- 
dent Communist. 

You are handicapped by regular 
writers whose wisdom and literary ability are 
not to be seen. In particular, I refer to Joseph 
T. Shipley’s article on Arthur Miller’s new 
play, The Crucible [Tue New Leaver, Febru- 
ary 9]. This article cannot be even vaguely 
confused with a genuine critical review. It 


feature 


is a purely political diatribe concerned only 
with what Mr. Shipley construes as social 
criticism on the part of the author and there- 
fore evil, anti-American, etc. His criticism of 
the artistic construction of the play is the 
reaction of a biased mind with an inability to 
view the characters as they existed at that 
time and are presented in the play, ie., the 
victims of the witch hunt as innocents de- 
serving sympathy, and the hunters as the mis- 
righteous-sounding bigots that they 
were. Mr. 


guided, 
Shipley degraded himself even 
further when he insinuated that Arthur Miller 
is a Communist. 

Brooks Atkinson, of that notoriously leftist 
newspaper the New York Times, has called 
The Crucible the most notable new play by an 
American this season. It is based on fact, he 
goes on to say, and whether Mr. Shipley ad- 
mits it or not, there is a similarity between 
the hysteria of today and that of the Salem 
witch-hunt era. The fundamental difference, 
as Mr. Atkinson points out, is that there never 
were any witches, while there have been spies 
and traitors in recent days. All the Salem 
witches were victims of public fear. But the 
fact that only some of those persecuted today 
are victims of hysteria does not nullify the 
parallel altogether. 
New York City ApeLe M. Fiperer 

I wish to congratulate Joseph T. Shipley on 
his understanding review of The Crucible. 
Most critics on the city papers, either because 
they feared being called reactionaries or be- 
cause they are politically naive, missed the 
true purpose of Miller’s sermon dressed up as 
a play. 

Unlike Steinbeck or Tennessee Williams, who 
also write adroitly and dramatically of the gray 
side of American life, Miller—as Mr. Shipley’s 





partial list of his Red-front affiliations shows 
—utterly disqualifies himself as a spokesman 
for the defenders of civil liberties in this coun. 
try. 
New York City Harry K et 
Apropos of Shipley’s review of The Crucible, 
I note that a Yiddish-language version of Lion 
Feuchtwanger’s The Devil in Boston, directed 
by Morris Carnovsky, has just opened. Feucht- 
wanger is a fellow-traveler of long standing who, 
when last heard from, was living in Com- 
munist East Germany; while Carnovsky has 
been repeatedly identified as a Communist party 
member. Evidently, the Salem witch trials are 
to be the latest club used by the party boys 
to belabor big, bad Uncle Sam. 
New York City Louis SHERMAN 


Since The Crucible is supposed to have a 
bearing on our day, it might be worth while 
getting a proper perspective on the American 
witch hunting of 1692. In his book Man and 
His Gods (1952), Homer W. Smith, after 
twenty-five pages detailing the European per- 
secution, torturing and killing of “witches,” 
gives the New England events five lines, end- 
ing: “The Salem epidemic is notable chiefly 
because the shamed reaction that followed it 
broke the power of Cotton Mather and ended 
This gives quite 
a different color to the picture. 

Note that, in England, John Wesley declared 
as late as 1786 that “the giving up of witch- 
craft is in effect the giving up of the Bible.” 
Tucson, Ariz. Jim Soule 


? 


theocracy in the Colonies.’ 


In reply to Miss Fiderer, may I say: 

1. My review begins with the statement that 
The Crucible (by its very title) calls for con- 
sideration as more than a play; it is a personal 
expression of the author, and pretends to be 4 
social document. 

2. Brooks Atkinson concurs with me that 
conditions in Salem were quite different from 
ours: There were no witches; there are traitors 
and spies. Our excesses, furthermore, are by 
private citizens, and involve chiefly keeping it- 
dividuals out of jobs. In Salem, every effort and 
all possible pressure by the presiding judge 
was exercised to convict and punish; our courts 
surround the accused with every safeguard of 
justice. Witness the recent “second-string” Com- 
munist case, in which two of the defendants 
were discharged midway in the trial, and light 
sentences were given to the convicted. Arthur 
Miller not only ignores these differences; he 
hopes to have the audience make a parallel. 

3. I have “insinuated” nothing about Arthur 
Miller, but have clearly indicated the birds 
with whom he has flocked. It is, however, 
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startling to note that our correspondent deems 
it “degrading” to suggest that someone is a 
Communist—even though it might be true. 
Whether it is a fact or not is apparently a 
matter of complete indifference. The anti-anti- 
Communist can go no further! 

JosepH T. SHIPLEY 


Readers Discuss A. A. Berle’s 
Article on Red Anti-Semitism 


In an otherwise good article, “The Beginning 
of Stalin’s End” [THe New Leaver, February 
2], Adolf A. Berle Jr. makes an attempt to 
blame Communist racism on the founder of 
social democracy: “Karl Marx wrote that the 
peoples of Central Europe were ‘ethnic trash’ 
to be liquidated because they could be used 
to oppose revolution. He noted specifically 
Croats, Poles and Ruthenians.” 

I am unaware of what Marx wrote about the 
political aspirations of the Croats and Ruthen- 
ians, but it is astounding that a former U.S. 
Assistant Secretary of State doesn’t know about 
Marx’s clear-cut defense of the cause of Polish 
independence. The First International, which 
he and Engels founded in 1864, inscribed on 
its banner: “Resistance to Russian intervention 
in Europe; restoration for Poland.” Earlier, 
he had written in the Neue Rheinische Zeitung 
that “without an independent Poland, there 
can be no liberty in Europe,” and, in 1848, 
he had demanded the creation of “not merely 
any kind of Poland, weak and impotent, inde- 
pendent on paper only, but a strong state, 
really independent, resting on healthy founda- 
tions. Poland must receive the territories she 
possessed before 1772.” (my italics) Let us 
leave these amalgams to the white and red 
fascists! 
Chicago JoHN SWITALSKI 

Why was it necessary for Adolf A. Berle 
Jr. to dwell on the present tidal wave of anti- 
Semitism in Russia as if it were evidence of a 
new phase of moral depravity? Genocide is 
not a new thing in the Soviet Union, but it is 
certainly too early to describe the present wave 
of anti-Semitism as genocide. There are some 
three million Jews in the Soviet Union, of 
which half are in the Ukraine. The Ukrainian 
Jews have, for a long time, been pillars of 
the party, and formerly tradesmen and artisans, 
so that considerable anti-Semitism was inevit- 
able, 

This anti-Semitism is now being deliberately 
exploited. Jews have been caught up in the 
party purge. The anti-Semitism is directed, for 
obvious reasons, at party members. How much 
further it will go is a question to which no 
answer is now available. The Communist party 
base in the Ukraine, as well as in Byelorussia 
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THE New Leaver welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


and Moldavia, rests too broadly on Jews for 
us to believe that genocide is intended. 

And I wonder whether all the moral in- 
dignation in the West is not doing a disservice 
to Soviet Jews who are not members of the 
Communist party and not protected by that 
membership. These people presumably want 
to retain, as far as possible, their anonymity. 
Denunciations from the West may serve to 
drive the party to further exploitation of anti- 
Semitic attitudes among the Russian people. 

Mr. Berle, in his discussion of genocide, 
would have done better to confine himself to 
hard facts. The fate of the Chechens, Karachais 
and Ingush, three nations that were wiped out 
by mass deportations, is a true case of genocide 
in the U.S.S.R. These peoples were notoriously 
resistant to Soviet culture; they were unwar- 
like; they collaborated; and they were wiped 
out. There is no living trace of the Chechen, 
Karachai or Ingush cultures, if the reports are 
correct. Only isolated 
cultural identity remain. 

I also feel that Mr. Berle’s discussion un- 
derstated Stalin’s stature. Stalin is not a victim 
of racial or cultural prejudice any more than 
the Devil is. He is not anti-Semitic. He is 
anti-human. Somehow, Mr. Berle’s discussion 
of the current anti-Semitism in the U.S.S.R. 
seemed to bring Stalin down to the level of 
human beings, who are sometimes anti-Semitic. 
The very attribution of anti-Semitism to Stalin 
imputes to him a degree of humanity which 
he does not possess. 
Washington, D.C. 


individuals without 


Raven McCase 


Notes Error in Recent 
German Literary Letter 


As a grateful reader of your well-informed 
and broad-minded weekly. I should like to 
correct one point in Eva C. Wunderlich’s 
“Literary Letter from Germany” [THE New 
Leaver, January 5]: The literature prize of 
the City of Berlin did not go to Gottfried 
Benn, but to Kurt Ihlenfeld for his novel 
Wintergewitter, which is mentioned in the 
“Letter.” Benn received the Georg Buechner 
Prize in Darmstadt. 


Berlin Ropert voN RADETZKY 


Reinhardt Defends His Book 
Against Wechsler Criticism 


I am deeply touched by James A. Wechsler’s 
defense of his good friend, Paul Hagen [THE 
New Leaper, February 9]. It is a virtuoso per- 
formance, designed to razzle-dazzle the unin- 
formed while evading the issues. 

Mr. Wechsler does not take up the points 
I made in my book Crime Without Punishment. 
He ignores the fact that Hagen was the moving 
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Meanwhile, you can learn 
the sober facts behind this 
important case by reading 
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AND THE IPR 


by 
Professor Richard L. Walker 
of Yale University 


a fact-filled, impartial sup- 
plement, of greater value 
than reams of newspapers 
in giving you a clear, un- 
biased picture of the Latti- 
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spirit of Short Wave Research, Inc., a group 
which, according to the record of Congressional 
hearings, was set up to circumvent Federal 
law. Published official documentation brands 
this outfit as of dubious political coloration and 
even more dubious financial activity from which 
Hagen personally profited. 

Mr. Wechsler speaks of Hagen’s “youthful 
Communist affiliations of the 1920s.” But he 
neglects to mention that Paul Hagen’s “youth- 
ful” Communist activities went beyond attend- 
ing meetings and singing songs. As a result 
of these activities, Hagen—a “youth” in his 
thirties!—served a jail term for kidnaping a 
German Social Democratic official, preventing 
him from making an important radio broad- 
cast, and for making the broadcast himself— 
posing as the man he kidnaped. Mr. Wechsler 
neglects to point out that Hagen admitted this 
episode, though glossing it over, in an inter- 
view with the New York Post published on 
February 11, 1944. 

Mr. Wechsler’s letter makes no mention of 
the fact that, in 1941, Hagen was found by a 
trial board of the German Social Democrats 
in exile in New York—including the present 
Justice of the German Supreme Court, Dr. Ru- 
dolf Katz—to have falsified his anti-Nazi under- 
ground record and his status as a bona fide 
German Socialist. Or that the official organ of 
the German Socialists, the New York Neue 
Volkszeitung, reported these findings in_ its 
issues of June 28 and August 15, 1941, adding 
that Hagen had been found to have obtained 
money under false pretenses. 

Mr. Wechsler speaks lovingly of the “New 
Beginnings” movement—headed by Hagen— 
without recording the fact that it was blasted 
by Ruth Fischer in the No. 5 issue of her 
newsletter, the Network, in 1944 as a satellite 
in the Stalinist orbit. Or that a Congressional 
investigating committee dealt with the secret 
Communist activities of the New Beginnings 
crowd—information based in part on warnings 
transmitted to U.S. intelligence agencies by the 
late Ludwig Lore, a New York Post columnist! 

Nor does Mr. Wechsler mention that Hagen 
was refused a passport to return to Germany 
by the State Department, on the advice of the 
U.S. Army. This, moreover, was in 1946, or 
long before the advent of what Mr. Wechsler 
would call the McCarthyite and McCarranite 
hysteria. 

Instead, Mr. Wechsler relies on the “tangible” 
evidence of his personal conversations and the 
“advice” Hagen, he says, has given him over 
the years. It might be interesting to find out 
if it was Paul Hagen who advised Mr. Wechs- 
ler to give support to Communist causes as 
late as 1940 and during the Hitler-Stalin Pact 
—three years after Mr. Wechsler had “broken” 





with the Communist movement and at a time 
when Hagen was “shaping my [Wechsler’s] 
political thinking.” It would be even more 
interesting to determine if Mr. Wechsler’s pres. 
ent anti-anti-Communist position was derived 
from Hagen’s constant political “advice.” 

Mr. Wechsler is very touchy these days, and 
he has all of my sympathy. It must be diff. 
cult, in this time of rampant Republican re. 
action and Gestapo terrorism, to carry water on 
both shoulders. My only suggestion to him 
is that, in the future, he take a long look 
in the mirror before he makes accusations of 
“fantasy, malice or deliberate falsehood.” 

I continue to stand by the facts as stated 
in Crime Without Punishment. If Mr. Wechsler 
wants to play East Lynne, let him go hire a 
hall. 


New York City GUENTHER REINHARDT 


British Reader Grateful 
For ‘The New Leader’ 


I have recently had the good fortune to 
come across some old copies of THE New 
Leaver, which I find very informative, especial- 
ly as it presents a viewpoint rarely heard in 
Britain. The information contained in THE 
New Leaper is particularly useful in discus- 
sions with fellow Socialists and trade unionists. 
One hears so much anti-Americanism (some 
of which, incidentally, I believe to be very true 
and indicative of unwise policies on the part of 
the U.S.A.) that it is enlightening to hear the 
pro-American case presented in a logical and 
factual way. 


Manchester, England Peter J. DonocHuE 


Pins Responsibility on Arabs 
For Palestine Refugee Problem 


In THe New Leaver of January 19, Lucy S. 
Dawidowicz reviews the book, The Arab Refu- 
gee Problem, by Joseph B. Schechtman. Mrs. 
Dawidowicz speaks of “the standard Israeli po- 
sition” regarding the refugee problem and then 
makes two rather unusual statements: one, that 
it was the rise of the State of Israel that created 
the refugee problem, and, two, that there was 
a “displacement of the Arab residents.” 

It was not the rise of the State of Israel 
which created the Arab refugee problem. Had it 
not been for the savage attacks by the Arab 
states against Israel, there would not have 
been any Arab refugees. There was no dis 
placement of Arab residents. These hundreds 
of thousands of Arabs were caught up in 4 
hopeless and tormenting conflict between their 
invading kinsmen and their Jewish neighbors, 
and they fled from the clash of war into the 
surrounding Arab territory. It cannot be too 
often emphasized that those who took the fate 
ful decision to put the Palestine question to the 
arbitrament of force are in every moral sensé 
the authors and initiators of this vast misery. 
We would not go so far as to say that this 
initial responsibility makes them solely respon 
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sible for a solution of the problem, but we must 
reject the view that the Arab states are com- 
pletely exempt from any effort to contribute to 
its solution. 

Your reviewer states that Israel’s only act of 
repatriation was to permit about 2,500 wives 
and minor children to return to Israel to rejoin 
their husbands and fathers. Israel’s action on 
refugees in the past and during the current 
year have met with the highest praise from 
United Nations organizations and from world 
leaders. The first action was the progressive 
release of bank deposits held in Israel on be- 
half of Arab refugees, which involved a flow of 
currercy from Israel into Arab states which are 
maintaining boycott and blockade practices to 
the detriment of Israel’s own currency position. 
The second was Israel’s acceptance of full 
responsibility for some 19,000 Palestine refu- 
gees in Israel who had been on the relief rolls 
of the United Nations Relief and Works Agency, 
thus transforming them from refugees into citi- 
zens. In addition, Israel, working with United 
Nations organs, is preparing a technical survey 
of land abandoned by Arabs. 

Your reviewer states that most of the Arabs 
who remained in Israel were refused automatic 
citizenship this summer when the Israel Nation- 
ality Act went into effect. This also is com- 
pletely untrue. The great majority of the Arabs 
in Israel were granted automatic citizenship 
status, and only those who had infiltrated into 
the country from the Arab states during the 
4% years of Israel’s existence were subject to a 
naturalization process. 

The Arabs cannot evade some responsibility 
for the solution of the refugee problem. First 
of all, it was their fundamental responsibility. 
Secondly, there are the unique ties and bonds 
of kinship, identity, language, sentiment and 
destiny which bind the peoples of the independ- 
ent Arab states with the Arab refugees. Finally, 
there is a consideration of capacity. The Arab 
states can solve the problem; they are in a 
position to do it. 

Israel is not alone in making the statement 
that repatriation would be the cruelest of solu- 





SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC 
FEDERATION 

The Social Democratic Federation will 
sponsor a bazaar to be held on Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday, March 6, 7 and 8, 
at the Rand School, 7 E. 15th St., New 
York City. 

Admission is free, and all are invited. 
There will be real bargains in women’s 
and children’s clothing, spring millinery, 
blouses, novelties, books, shoes, pocket- 
books, accessories, groceries and many 
other items. 

Refreshments will be served at the 
snack bar, and on Friday night, March 
6, there will be a turkey dinner. 

All proceeds of this affair are to 
further the message of Social Democracy. 
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RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 


“TONIGHT WE SING” 


starring EZIO PINZA » ROBERTA PETERS - TAMARA TOUMANOVA 
ANNE BANCROFT + ISAAC STERN - BYRON PALMER - DAVID WAYNE 
Produced by GEORGE JESSEL + Directed by MITCHELL LEISEN 
Color by TECHNICOLOR «+ A 20th Century-Fox Picture 


ON STAGE: “COLOR CARNIVAL”—Gcla new rewe produced by 
Russell Markert, Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble and 
Symphony Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 
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WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. L. 62 
WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Probers 


CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATIONS have always been con- 
troversial, but, at the present moment, three especially 
complicated probes are being conducted. The Senate In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee is continuing its probe of 
Communists in the UN, the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee is investigating Communists in education, 
and Senator McCarthy’s Committee on Government Op- 
erations is investigating “mismanagement” and “sub- 
version” in the Voice of America. Each of these should 
be considered separately. 

We have discussed the probe of UN Communists pre- 
viously (December 15), and thus far there has been little 
change in the probers’ methods or aims; as UN Delegate 
Henry Cabot Lodge Jr. declared, the committee is doing 
“useful work.” 

The House probe of Communists in education is an- 
other matter. 

First, the overall principle of Federal interference with 
private education is open to question; even were this 
particular probe needed, it could set a precedent which 
might be dangerously applied. 

Second, the behavior of the House Committee’s new 
chairman, Rep. Harold Velde, has already gotten the in- 
vestigation off on the wrong foot. In trying to pass off 
as a Communist Mrs. Agnes Meyer (wife of the Wash- 
ington Post publisher and a foe of the probe), Rep. 
Velde made exactly the same mistake as Senator Mc- 
Carthy did with Dorothy Kenyon three years ago— 
attacked a critical liberal as a crypto-Communist. It 
is only fair to conclude that Rep. Velde doesn’t know 
the difference. If that is the case, some of his Republican 
superiors in the House should take a firm hand with 
the Committee right now. 

Finally, a subject as vast and complicated as Commu- 
nism in education requires trained experts and long 
preparation to investigate competently. There is no evi- 


dence that the House Committee has solicited the advice 
of the men who have been fighting Stalinism in educa. 
tion for years—men like Sidney Hook, George S. Counts 
and others in the Committee for Cultural Freedom and 
the American Federation of Teachers. Moreover, the pre- 
cipitate haste of the Committee in rushing into the 
public-hearings stage without long preparation indicates 
that it will be the catch-as-catch-can, let-the-chips-fall- 
where-they-may type of probe. The dangers in such an 
investigation are incalculable. 

The third, and most publicized, of the current probes 
is that of the Voice of America, conducted by Senator 
McCarthy’s Committee. This Committee is not confining 
its attention to subversion, but is also taking up mis- 
management and waste. Thus far, its findings on the 
latter front have been the more impressive. They indi- 
cate a considerable amount of boondoggling and back. 
fence politicking on the part of the Washington off- 
cials who had overall supervision of Voice operations. 
In bringing such matters to public attention, the Com- 
mittee is performing a legitimate service. 

On the political front, however, the McCarthy probe 
is doing tremendous harm. For it has invaded the dan- 
gerous area of day-to-day policy, involving—in some 
cases—deluded liberals, but also—in most cases—de- 
voted, knowledgeable anti-Communists. Lacking evidence 
of real Communists at the Voice (and the McCarthy 
probe has presented none so far), a Congressional in- 
quiry must, of necessity, concentrate on broad objec- 
tives. Once it meddles with day-to-day operations, the 
entire administrative apparatus is paralyzed. Such has 
been the state of affairs at the Voice since the bent of 
McCarthy’s probe became apparent. 

A particularly offensive bit was the testimony of one 
Virgil Fulling. This fellow complained that in some of 
his scripts on demonstrations against Guatemala’s Red- 
infested Government, the word “anti-Communist” had 
been changed to “democratic.” Under prodding from 
McCarthy, Fulling said that such editing showed Com- 
munist influence. Were this not so sad, it would be 
comical, if only because McCarthy’s own book is entitled 
McCarthyism: The Fight for America, rather than 
McCarthyism: The Fight Against Communism. As for 





BETWEEN ISSUES 





As some of our readers do not yet seem to know, despite 
our weekly announcements (see p. 28), THE New LEADER con- 
ducts a weekly radio show. We began in June 1952 and we've 
been having fun, and perhaps doing something useful, ever since. 
Our most successful program to date (measured by the mail re- 
ceived) was the one on which James A. Wechsler, Editor of the 
New York Post, and the Herald Tribune’s Murray Snyder discussed 
“Is Nixon Right or Wrong?” (The broadcast took place just 
after the now Vice President made a nationwide broadcast of 
his own.) Another hot show was “Should Our Colleges Be In- 


30 


vestigated?” (combatants: Dr. Peter Gay of Columbia University 
and Francis McNamara, Editor of Counterattack). On another 
broadcast, Irving Kristol of the American Committee for Cultural 
Freedom and Victor Lasky, co-author of Seeds of Treason, 
locked horns on Charlie Chaplin. 

Here we're not going to try to tell you what the speakers 
said. We haven’t the space to quote adequately. Besides, radio 
is to be listened to, not written about. In short, tune us in 
—every Wednesday at 10:30 p.m. on George Hamilton Combs’s 
“Spotlight New York” on WJZ. Tony Shub is currently pinch- 
hitting for Dan James as moderator. Reprints: As always, NEW 
LEADER articles keep popping up, with our enthusiastically given 
permission, in many leading magazines of the West and East. 


The New Leader 
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the three editors charged with putting across such “sub- 
yersion,” they have not been permitted to testify. Neither 
have most of those accused in the present probe! 

Then there was the stupid fuss created over the Voice’s 
use of quotations from Communist sources. Under Mc- 
Carthy pressure, Secretary Dulles rescinded the direc- 
tive which permitted these quotes. Which means that 
it is now subversive to remind people that Lenin said 
war with America is inevitable, that Molotov said that 
Fascism was a matter of taste, or that Stalin said that 
the main organizer of the Belshevik Revolution was 
Trotsky. In banning the use of such embarrassing Com- 
munist quotations, McCarthy has made a major contri- 
bution to the Communist rewriting of history. But why 
has Mr. Dulles yielded so easily? Has he not learned 
anything from his own embarrassment when Andrei 
Vishinsky has quoted American officials advocating pre- 
ventive war or atom-bombing? 

What such inanities prove is what we have all known 
for some time: By and large, the Voice program has 
been conducted with an alertness, devotion and sophisti- 
cation unparalleled in the Federal Government. The vast 
body of scripts available to McCarthy will show that. 
But McCarthy is not primarily interested in alertness or 
devotion; he is hunting headlines and will attack anyone 
to get them. If Reds don’t exist, Joe invents them. 

Those of us who hoped that a Republican Administra- 
tion might restrain McCarthy have been wrong. Neither 
President Eisenhower nor Secretary Dulles nor Senator 
Taft have yet seen fit to oppose the current carnage at 
the Voice. The solemn Administration promises to make 
the loyalty of Federal employes an executive responsi- 
bility have gone by the board. Fair play has been 
thrown out the window and the efforts of veteran anti- 
Communists to make the Voice hurt Stalin are being de- 
cisively undermined. President Eisenhower will have to 
put a stop to such irresponsibility soon, lest his entire 
crusade for world freedom become the prey of self- 
seeking crackpots. Let Ike remember that America 
wants an Administration that is anti-Communist, but 
not one which views the word “democratic” to be any- 
thing less than the most anti-Communist concept of the 
human mind. 





Serafino Romualdi’s article on anti-Americanism in the Americas, 
for example, was reprinted close to home in Magazine Digest, 
and Irving Brown’s “Europe 1952” turned up far away in the 
Oriental Economist, probably Japan’s most important magazine. 
A lot of others were reprinted by journals geographically lo- 
cated somewhere between the above two, and A. A. Berle Jr. 
quoted Norbert Muhlen’s “Why Karl Marx Was Hanged” on a 
nationwide TV hookup. 

Of course, our most widely-quoted recent item was our spread 
on what Rosenberg clemency backers thought of Stalin’s anti- 
Semitism (THe New LEApER, January 26). This was sent out 
around the world by Reuter’s, and was quoted in most major 
U.S. papers from the N.Y. Times to the Los Angeles Times. 
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